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Agriculture Market | 
Abroad Is Analyzed 


More Encouraging Trends Are | 
Listed Than Unfavorable | | 


Factors in Situation 


velopments in the foreign situation 
affecting United States agricultural ex- 
ports were reported April 2 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Improved finances and more optimism in 
Great Britain, and declining military ac- 
tivity ‘in the Orient are among the favor- 
able factors, the Department said, and 
contraction in European industrial ac- 
tivity has been less rapid recently. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Changes in the foreign markets for 
farm products are reflected in the follow- 
ing statements of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in reporting currently on 
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Community Centers|Manchuria Needs 


Of Health Urged 


Local Government Responsible 
For Physical Care of Poor, Says 
White House Conference 


HE maintenance of health centers for | 

rendering medical advice to poor par- 
ents and physical examinations to their 
children is “as much a community re- 
sponsibility as is the offer of free ele- 
mentary education,” the report on “Health 
Centers,” just published by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and | 
Protection, asserts. 

There are now 1,511 health centers in | 
the United States in which infants and 
children are examined and parents ad- 
vised in their proper care, according to 
the survey. Every community, the report 
asserts, should have such centers if chil- 
dren are without medical supervision. 
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|Deficit Rises Daily 


‘ ° | By About 7 Millions 
Foreign Capital,; ° 
" . ( P : | Federal Collections Are Less 


Says Dr. Klein And Expenditures Greater 


Than Last Year 
Prospects for Development| 
Under Japanese Direction. 
Discussed by 
Secretary of Commerce 





YHE daily revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the present fiscal year 
has averaged $5,825,000, as compared with 
3 the daily average of $8,894,000 in the pre- 
Assistant? | vious fiscal year; while daiiy expenditures 
have averaged $12,680,000 as compared 
with $11,082,000 per day in the fiscal year 
| 1931, according to statistics made avail- 


The average daily excess of expenditures 
over receipts during the present fiscal year 
is $6,855,000, while during the previous 
fiscal year it was $2,186,000 for the period 
up to March 31, according to the informa- 
‘ ‘ tion. The total deficit for the current fis- 
Growing Commerce of America | cal year on March 31 was $1,885,283,000, a 


Possible Expansion | 


Of Chinese Markets 


| able April 2 at the Treasury Department. | 


House Tax Plan 
Is Discussed By 
Secretary Mills 

Affirmation of Necessity of 

| Balancing Budget Is Great 


Victory for Sound Finan- 
cial Principles, He Says 





Estimates Shortage 


To Be 200 Millions 


Asserts 113 Millions of Sum 


| 
| 5 i . ‘ Sans Since 1920 the number of centers has | re . " ow > j “OS . 3 é 
Independence While Senate a nue Expected to Show In- | increased 50 per cent. Of the entire num- With Orient Has Founda- | 7eypo'8h point. Tt ee ae ee ‘Saved’ by House Committee 
, # i , ‘tai . ber, 643 are conducted primarily by official : . Modernizati f | for $20,000,000 draw the Treasury bv ’ . ‘ 
< r Study of |. (1) A more hopeful tone in Great Britain crease Over $4,068,773 Re-| ; tion in Modernization o 000,000 drawn on the Treasury by Consists 
Takes Up Plan fo ’ | following an improved financial position. $4, ’ agencies, 636 by nonofficial agencies and | 


Depreciated Exchange 





(2) A somewhat less rapid contraction | 


ceived from Lines in January 


supported by voluntary funds, while 232) 





Far East, He Says 


; the Post Office Department, the informa- | 


Merely of Items 


joi ial 1- | |tion revealed. Which Have Been Deferred 
|in continental Europe industrial activity. eae by official and vol- | Ss , pasitenal information made available een eecrmieiey 
; ; ; " i i . kad : : +1) | follows: “Serj bo ete ee 
Senate and House leaders are in agree-| (3) German elections results. Almost $17,000,000 in loans to the rail-| “ie report, which is the result of stud-| Foreign capital and other assistance will | iden Serious defects ‘and discriminations” 
- ‘ 7 ’ to p 2 Bfie | « 

ment that something approximating a ooo military activity in the a. ee tae gg hage | ee ies conducted by the subcommittee on | be needed in Manchuria in the event of! git had secant aia a ae the new revenue bill passed by the 

log-jam of legislation suddenly has con-| ~ qyfavorable: 131, 1932 oe been cenastal to the Inter- E a 5 in |the materialization of Japan’s present See | House of Representatives on April 1 should 
fronted Congress after four months of (1) European unemployment figures state Commerce Commission by that or- {Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] | 


work, according to information made 
available in oral statements by Members 
of the Senate and House April 2. 





The legislative situation was described 
as requiring “imperative” action on 10 
annual appropriation bills in one or both 
houses, with the economy question at- 
tached; initial consideration by the Sen- 
ate of the $1,000,000,000 tax bill which, if 
there are changes, must be referred agaifi 
to the House, and numerous measures to 
which one or both houses are committed 
to give consideration. Hearings on the 
tax bill are scheduled to start April 6 in 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Pending Legislation 

Immediately, Senate debate will be on 
a’resolution (S. Res. 156) by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, while the House 
turns to the subject of Philippine inde- 
pendence. The Reed resolution which 
proposes to investigate the effect of the 
depreciation of foreign currency upon im- 
ports into the United States was made 
the unfinished business of the Senate 
after it passed the modified House tariff 
bill, April 1. : - 

Following the Reed resolution in the 


Senate is the Hale Navy bill (S. 51) to} 
build up the Navy to London treaty | 


strength, while the special House Economy 
Committee may be ready with govern- 





continue unusually high. 

(2) Further contraction of international 
trade. 

The Bureau says that “the better ton 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
Honest Government 
Dependent on Citizen, 


Asserts Dr. Wilbur 


ganization. 

The actual figure of loans authorized and 
jactually made by the Corporation is $16,- 
901,572, according to the Railroad Credit 
Corporation's first report to the Commis- 
sion. Of the total amount authorized, 
however, only $2,363,120 has actually been. 
loaned to the carriers, while $14,538,452 has 
been authorized and not yet loaned. 

Funds From Rate Decrease 

The Railroad Credit Corporation was 
| organized by the carriers to administer the 
|loans to the carriers from funds realized 
from freight rate increases on certain spec- 
ified commodities recently authorized by 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
‘lieu of the 15 per cent horizontal advance 





Colleges Must Have Part in 
Progress, He Tells Stu- 
dents at Washington and 
Jefferson 

Washington, Pa., April 2.—‘“The college 
and all that it stands for must volunteer 
to accept its measure of the responsibility 


of carrying our Nation forward,” Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of the In- 


which the carriers originally sought. 
These funds, which are in the nature 
of a surcharge, are paid into the Corpo- 
{ration and loaned to the carriers at rea- 
| sonable terms, the money to be paid back 
| to the carriers within a certain period. 
| The loans authorized by, the Railroad 
| Credit Corporation to date are included in 
j}loans actually made by the Reconstruc- 
{tion Finance Corporation after approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
because pending receipt of funds by the 
railroad corporation from the emergency 
| freight rates, the railroad corporation has 
been authorizing loans to railroads to 


Concentrated Wealth | 
Controls Government, 
Gov. Pinchot Asserts 


‘Far-reaching Political Read- 
justment May Result 
From Present Economic 
Conditions, He Declares 











Cleveland, Ohio, April 2.—Declaring 


that “concentrated wealth” has resulted | 
from the “control of government” exer- | 


cised by the Nation's richest men, Gov. | 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, de-| 
clared in an address before the City Club | 
here today that he has faith that the | 
American people, “who have the power | 
to set things right but do not use it,” are! 
getting ready to act. 


plans to rehabilitate Manchuria indus- [Continued on Page 7, 


trially, culturally and financially, Dr. Ju- he ee a 


wage tmp a 
from Washington. Of National Banks 
By States Discussed 


Column 7.) 





He pointed also to the potentialities of 
the Chinese market for future expansion. 


The United States and Japan, he declared, 
both distribute their individual kinds of 
produets in China; this country selling 
various raw materials, kerosene and ma- 


chinery there, and the latter nation fur-|State Officials of California 
nishing products especially made in Ja-| £ 
pan for Chinese consumption, and not Favor Change in Restrain- 
manufactured in the United States. | . So 

ing Law; Bank Represent- 
atives Oppose Bill 


Modernization Gives Hope 
“In the face of modernization in the 
East as a whole,” Dr. Klein asserted, “we 
strike the salient note of hope for our 
trans-Pacific trade. With the recent tre- 
mendous changes, new vistas have been | 
opened up.” 


The question of extending to the States 
the same tax right over national banks 
; as they have over State banks was con- 

His address, transmitted py the Colum- | sidered, April 2, by the Senate Banking 
bia Broadcasting System, follows in part: | 4nd Currency Committee, in receiving tes- 

“In the case of every Far Eastern coun- |timony for and against modification of 
try, the United States is supplying a much the present law to permit such extension. 
larger proportion of the imports today A delegation of California State offi- 
than it did before the war. Take Japan, |Cials declared that such a change in the 
for instance. In 1913 our share of Japan's ; aw is necessary. A group representing 
purchases of foreign goods amounted to| the California State Bankers Association 





be corrected in the Senate and eventually 
concurred in by the House, Ogden L. 
| Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, de- 
| Clared in a statement issued April 2. 

| Pointing out that the bill will fall more 
| than $200,000,000 short of balancing the 
budget according to Treasury Depart- 
| ment estimates, Secretary Mills added that 
; the House has before it no definite as- 
| Surance that this sum can be made up 
| by reductions in expenditures. 

Deferred Iitems 


Only about $27,000,000 has been cut 
|from the Government's expenses by the 
House Appropriations Committee, the Sec- 
retary said, and the balance of the $113,- 
000,000 supposedly saved is made up 
largely of appropriations which have been 
postponed rather than eliminated. 

Reductions in expenditures by adminis- 
trative authority have gone as far as they 
can, according to the Secretary, and fu- 
ture savings will have to be effected by 
close cooperation between the administra- 
tive and legislative branches working to 
| eliminate duplication, curtail unnecessary 
functions and suspend certain activities, 
The Secretary suggested a nonpartisan 


bag for the accomplishment of these 
ends. 





| 


Estimated Revenue 


j l j i Picturing two men of substantially iden opposed the y d legislati Fa wovenwe Nl pomed ty the ee 
5 etal oposals. The | terior, declared here today in his address | ow 3 ie g _pustanaly iden= | jess than 17 per cent of the total; but by . e proposed legislation. | wou raise $1,030,000,000 in additional 

ce ee ae ee ‘a the | at the inauguration of Ralph C. Hutchi-/™eet their interest charges and looming tical physical and social characteristics, | 1939 our portion had risen to more than | Bankers Oppose Bill revenue, he estimated. His statement fol- 

Committee on ti has drafted a|SOn as the new president of Washington | irrevocable orders for the amounts which | each “equal to the other under the law] 9g per cent. In China, over that same| ‘Thomas B Seton | lows in full text: 

ae thee ¥ {measures that will take |@Md Jefferson College. are used as a part of the collateral pledged|and in the sight of Heaven,” Governor ioneel : 

new schedule of m 


priority in the order listed by the Com- 
mittee over all except the appropriation 
and tax bills and executive business, into 
which category the World Court question 


The necessity for each individual to give 
voluntarily his share of time and energy 
to government and the community was 
pointed out by Dr. Wilbur. “We need not 
be ordered,” he said, “but each of us can 


for the moneys advanced by the Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation, to be re- 
}paid when the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
| tion receives the necessary funds. 
About $1,000,000 Repaid 


Pinchot asserted that there is one strik- 
ing difference between them in that “one 
of them has in his possession more than 
the ofher.” 


; V New York, general 
period, our share jumped from 6 per cent | counsel for the American Bankers Asso- 


to 17'2 per cent—while in British India | ciation, presented statements in opposition 
the rise was from 2.6 to 8.2 per cent. to the bill (S. 4291), from bank commis- 
“And how were our main competitors, sioners.of the States of Michigan, Wash- 


faring, meanwhile? Germany had gained: ingteii,” Missouri, Wyoming, West Virginia, 


The bill which passed the House of 
| Representatives will raise a very large 
amount of revenue. What, however, is 
more important is that the House in pass- 


{ing it has recognized and affirmed. the 

' 

sti ; : “t aesireiaesnet ; : ‘ | ity’of balancing the budget. This i 
ld Court matter, however, ; x Cites Concentration of Wealth a trifle in China and India—recovering its| Colorado, and Kansas. Philip Nichols, | P&cessity’ g g 1is is 

'. te teteeettane on Foreign Re- | take that one step forward characteristic tun as Sandee ae catenin a1. “The share of one of these men in the | former place in a rather remarkable mani- Boston, representing the Massachusetts | *® 8reat victory for sound financial princi- 

lations. of the willing volunteer. 7 ‘| general store of wealth,” 


he continued, | ner—but had dropped from 9.4 to 6.9 per 





4 


* 


| . National Bankers Association, also ap-| Pl¢s. There can be no turning back. 
Congress should be able to adjourn the Sees Great Transition Period | eee ot Stan cermsremne tb date “is a million times greater than that of | cent in the case of Japan. Great Britain peared in opposition. The differences as to estimates of reve-~ 
present session not later than June 10,| The Secre¢ary of the Interior called the | According to the rt of the Railroad |the other. One has a thousand thousand | (the United Kingdom) had fallen from! The proposed measure follows in nue are minor in character. 


Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 


“I believe we can 


present time ‘one of the great transition 


| Credit Corporation, collection of moneys 


times as much as the other. 


| 16.5 to 8.2 per cent for China—from 16.8 text: 


full | The Speaker 


seems to think the Treasury estimates are 


| , a ar oO : e : wt - ivisi : | t low. is right Only time 

1 oh: pa -" , pir i t is the limi n-|t per cent for pan—and from 64 to hat subdivision (b) of paragraph one oo I hope he is right. y 

a) t ty ventions i llows in part: i. nu 7 amounted : 4.088 773 alr | centrated wealth. One man may have an| 40 per, cent for its own dependency, British | Of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, | Will tell. All I can say is that the esti- 
June,” he said. “I believe 90 per cent of | J 068, 


the membership of the House is anxious 
to adjourn not later than June 10, and 


“If we are to have good government, 
stable government, honest government, it 


| the plan governing the administration of 
|railroad funds held by the corporation, 


income in a single year that is a million 
times greater than the whole of another 


India. 
Gains Represent New Business 


as amended, is amended to read as fol- | 


mates represent our very best judgment. 
lows: 


Claims Serious Defects 


: can only come by each citizen contribut-|the carriers have 40 days after the end man's possessions. In 1929 there were 513] “Now, in general, can it be said that In _ the be yh a a tax on shares, ine) ee Se ee a Seteots one 
in this statement I include both sides of | ing a portion of his energy for its main-|of each month in which to file with the|™en in America with over a million dol-| American percentage-gains mean that we | rate than ts sane en Poth — |corrected in the Senate “and th tL th 
the House chamber.” tenance and on a basis that brings no; corporation the respective amounts re- | Jars of taxable income a year apiece. To- | nave ‘lifted’ or ‘thefted,’ as it were, busi- |=" S assessed upon other moneyed | a e 

He said the tax bill as it passed the | be 


House leaves no question about meeting 
the deficit. “I deny that under the bill 
as we passed it there is going to be any 
$80,000,000 deficit as has been stated. If 
the Treasury estimates that the Treas- 
ury originally submitted are anything like 
being accurate this bill we passed will 
more than balance the budget. We have 
our own estimates, from our own ex- 
perts and our guess is as good as that of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. There 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





Guaranty of Deposits 
Opposed as Unfair 


Would Penalize State Banks, 
Say Two Georgia Bawkers 
Representatives of the Georgia Bank- 
ers’ Association, appearing, April 2, before 
a@ subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency on the Steagall 
bill (H. R. 10241), to provide a guaranty 
fund for depositors in national banks, 
voiced opposition to such legislation. 
The witnesses were: Ronald Ransom, 
vice president of the Fulton National 
Bank, of Atlanta, president of the Canton 
Bank, of Canton, Ga., vice president of 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association and 
former Register of the United States 
Treasury, and Gordon L. Groover, vice 
president of the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, of Savannah, Ga. 
Mr. Ransom testified that the guaranty 
‘ proposal would penalize banks that are 


direct financial reward. Outstanding re- 
sponsibilities fall upon the educated man 
and woman in this volunteer free service 
to democracy. 

“When society has given protection to 
boys and girls over a considerable period 
so that they can develop into trained 
men and women, society is entitled to 
substantial service in return. 


interested, or negligent, there can be no 
steady progress or even safety in civili- 
zation or in such a country as ours. Time 
will only bring us oscillations rather than 
steady advance. 
Scientific Renaissance 

“There is an ever-present conflict be- 
tween the individual, his desires, his free- 
dom and the community with its joint 
responsibilities for all its members. It is 
hard to keep the mechanisms of democracy 
shipshape. 

“Democracy meets many of its problems 
in about the way we endeavor to put out 
a fire with a leaky hose. We overcome it 
by an increase in the pressure, so that we 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Saving of Public 





RESENT care for and education of 
the 5,630,000. children said to be 
physically or otherwise “handicapped” 


If those | 
who are educated are purely selfish or un- | 


In Training Handicapped Child 


| ceived by them during that month, and 
then given an additional 10 days to turn 
|the money over to the corporation. ° | 
Under this plan it will be April 19 be- | 
‘fore the corporation will obtain the funds 
| derived from the rate increases in Feb- | 
|ruary, which, it is estimated, will be 
slightly more than the January total. 
To date the Railroad Credit Corpora- | 
tion has accumulated $952.60 in interest, 
received $405,865 for taxes, and incurred | 
| expenses due to administration of the fund 
amounting to $31,658. 
Total Estimated by President 
President Hoover, in a recent state- 
ment on the railroad financial stiuation, 
estimated that the Railroad Credit Corpo- 
| ration would take care of from $50,000,- 
| 000 to $60,000,000 of the carriers’ interest 
| requirements for the current year. 
| The Corporation's activities deal solely | 
with loans to meet interest obligations, | 
whereas the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loans deal with a wide number of | 





financial obligations, such as bond ma- | 
| turities, equipment trust obligations, bank | 








(Continued on Page 6, Column 1. 


Money Seen 


handicapped child to help himself, than 
it is to spend many times as much to- 
morrow in supporting him at public ex- 


| . S 
has it by inheritance, sp that the only 


| hit the nail on the head. 


gether the 513 had a total taxable income 
of over $1,200,000,000. 
“Vast. wealth may have come to him who 


thing he did to get it was to be born— 
to be careful in the selection of his father 
and mother. Or he may have acquired it | 
himself. 

“But in any case, principal or income, 
inherited or acquired, the question arises | 
—How do these gigantic masses of wealth 
come to be concentrated in the hands of 
single individuals? How do they get it? 

“If you say that they get it through 
special privilege, I reply that you have 
given part of the answer. If you say that 
they get it from the Nation's natural re- 
sources (its forests, waters, lands, ana 
minerals), or from its railroads and other 
public utilities, or from its tariff-protected 
industries, I reply that you have given an- 
other part. But if you say that they get 
it out of their control of government, then 
you have summed up the whole case and 


Blames It on Politices 

“How do they get it? Politics is the final 
answer. 7 

“Politics, which is the mother and father 
of special privilege and the destroyer of 
equality opportunity in America, is also 
the mother and father of concentrated 
wealth. 

“For years the big fellows have walked 





/arm in arm with politics. For years these 


men have ordered, bought, and paid for 


| the Government policies and Government 


practices that have guided this Nation's 


course. For years the American people/in China needing only economical trans- delegation contended that the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


; capital used or employed i siness 
ness that would otherwise have gone to : mployed in the business 


our hard-pressed competitors? 
not. 
very largely represented new business— 
greatly increased sales of tobacco, raw cot- 


I think 


ton, lumber, motor vehicles, motion-picture Building and Loan League, favored the 


films, and various distinctive American 
specialties in which other countries do not 
offer serious competition. 


“But here is the essential point: The 


degree of success that has been attained great injustice to the building and loan 
in carrying on the China trade has after associations. 


all—at best—been only partial and com- 
parative. The potentialities of a much 
richer trade exist—and might be realized, 
if favorable political conditions could be 
achieved. 

“It seems plain that Chinese morale has 


been enormously strengthened by what has | 


been happening around Shanghai. The 
events there have probably made the Chi- 
nese more keenly conscieus than ever bé- 
fore of the possibility of effective collective 
action as a people. 

“These ideals and tendencies in China— 
even though they fall short of full frui- 
tion—should be very definitely helpful to 
the interests of traders in the East. 

“But, in the opinion of most of our ex- 


perts, it would be a serious mistake to) tT, presented a modified proposal, which 
toward would permit the State Legislatures to 


expect rapid development 
thoroughly unified and efficient govern- 
ment in China. Progress promises to be 
made, but the road is long and beset with 
formidable obstacles. 


Transportation Needed 
“In agricultural potentialities, there are 
tens of millioris of acres of fertile lands 


portation to open them to settlement. 


On the contrary, those gains have | 


| assistant chairman of the State Bank Tax 


changes will ultimately be concurred in by 
the House. 

The Treasury estimates that the bill, 

H. F. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, One, | one ee — ae 3983-28, = ral 
secretary-treasurer of the United States | SPeEea may $1,030,000,000 of new reve= 

| nue, including increased postal charges, 

as against an estimated $1,241,000,000 

needed to balance the budget, exclusive of 

the sinking fund requirements. It is ap- 

parent, therefore, that there is a gap of 

| Something over $200,000,000 which remains 
| to be bridged. 

Oscar Leser, of Baltimore, Md., State | This the Ways and Means Committee 
Tax Commissioner, advocated putting the | 8nd the House evidently plan to bring 
national banks on the same basis as State | about by means of reduced expenditures, 
banks. He asserted that it is a wrong| There never was any difference between 
theory to ask Congress “to be a wet nurse” | the Ways and Means Committee and the 
to particular banking institutions. Treasury Department as to the imperative 

George H. Sullivan, of Stillwater, Minn,,| need of reducing the cost of government, 
chairman of the State Bank Tax Com-|but in my letter to Chairman Crisp I 
mission, described the proposed legislation | pointed out “the extreme danger of at- 
as “definite, feasible, workable and very|tempting to balance the budget except 
well worth while.” Other Minnesota rep-|0n the basis of either ascertained facts 
resentatives included J. P. Ryan, St. Paul,|or of prospects sufficiently substantial as 
to justify a confident expectation of their 
realization.” Unfortunately, neither the 
Ways and Means Committee nor the 
House had before them in preparing their 
estimates of needed revenue a concrete 
program for definite reduction in expendi- 
tures. They were obliged to rely on more 
or less vague estimates. 

It is now clear that if we are to have 
a balanced budget, the preparation and 
realization of such a concrete program 
is imperatively necessary. 

This means that there must be substan- 
tial modifications of existing law affecting 
the duties and obligations of the depart- 
ments and independent establishments of 
the Government. In view of the drastic 


f banking.’” | 
Claims Injustices 





proposed legislation, contending that | 
banks and building and loan associations | 
are so different that when the same tax 
standard is applied to both, it results in 


Commission, and J. G. Armson, chairman 
of the State Tax Commission. 
Views of State Officials 
H. C. Nelson, Eureka, Calif., State Sen- 


determine the manner and plan of tax- 
ing national banks and their shares, but 
which would designate that taxes shall 
be invalid if discriminatory against na- 
tional banks, compared with the tax bur- 
dens of business and financial corpora- 
tions doing business within she State. 
Mr. Nelson said that the California 
principle of 
protection be extended to national banks 


- : ees “The Chinese, in many cases, have been| but that the States at the si time be| cuts already made in the 1933 budget as 
pense,” the committee reported. “It is decli isi Meco “g ; . States at the- same time be . ‘ 
, : Ce , s , . , . _ clining to purchase goods made in|allowed to use such methods and taxes| Presented to the Congress, amounting to 
not members of the Federal Reserve Sys-| in the United States would be less ex- | sound public policy, not charity, to pro- ° ° ° ; cers ee Sates oe On ee $s a axes | DI eo : : 
tem and would deal a severe blow to the! pensive “than neglecting them and pil- | vide special treatment and training for Immigration Permits | 22P2",, Now how is this state of affairs | as will secure the protection to the banks | $370.000,000, there is but little further room 


present dual system of banking in the 
United States. Soundly managed banks 
ought not to be penalized, he continued, 
for the benefit of weaker banks. 
Chairman Steagall (‘Dem.), of Ozark, 
Ala., said depositors now often find them- 
selves forgotten when banks get in trouble 
and come out with enormous losses due to 
the way banks are operated. Mr. Ransom 
asserted that only a relatively small per- 
centage of depositors have lost in the 


ing up expenses for their care as public 
charges, criminals or institutional in- 
mates later,” the Committee on Special 
Classes, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, points out 
in a report summarized in a statement 
issued as of April 4 by the Conference. 

“It is sound public policy, not charity, 
to provide special treatment and train- 
ing for all types of exceptional chil- 


all types of exceptional children. The 
education of the crippled child is not 
philanthropy—it is enlightened self-in- 
terest.” 

The Committee on Special Classes, of 
which Charles Scott Berry, Ph.D., di- 
réctor of the Bureau of Special Educa- 
tion, College of Education, Ohio State 
University, at Columbus, was chairman, 

| reported that there are in the United 


missible 14,838, were granted preference 


Given 900 in Month’ 


Visas Underissued 14,000, Says 
Department of State 
Only about 900 foreigners, out of a per- | 


likely to affect our own American trans-! while letting them bear “their fair share 
So far as China itself is | of 


Pacific trade? 
concerned, I may say broadly that the 
boycott means no commercail gain for us. 


We do not sell to the Chinese the kind | said, included J. W.McKin 


[Continued on 
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for large economies through administra- 
tive changes alone. 
To accomplish a real reduction in cost, 


the State tax burden, which we 

lieve they are not now doing.” 
Members of his delegation, Mr. Nelson 

ley, Los Angeles; 


be- 


{Continued on Page 2, 
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Chilean Moratorium 
Avoided by New Law 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Column 2.1 


Development of Better Citizens 


; S ren,” the committee explains. “The | States 3,000,000 children with impaired | and nonpreference immigration visas to a i 
banks of ee See ing ave ti Seles of the crippled child is not | hearing, 18,000 totally deaf, 1,000,000 | enter the United States during February, 
ee Ssmacaehs "tap Mace deen philanthropy—it is enlightened self-in- | With defective speech, 1,000,000 with |The Department of State announced April 


tors, Mr. Steagall said, it would result in 
tightening up the management of the 
banks an dincrease- their efficiency. He 
pointed out that an idea has been circu- 
lated that it is a Federal government gua- 
ranty of bank deposits that is proposed, 
and said it ought to be made clear that 
it is not the Government but the banks, 
through amendment of the banking laws, 
that would providé the guaranty. 

Mr. Ransom insisted that it would be a 
burden on properly managed and sound 
banks to be called upon to see that their 
brother banks run their institutions the 
same way. He prasied the banking associ- 
ations of the country, saying every associ- 
ation is committed to safe and sound 
banking and only a small proportion of 
banks ever have any trouble. Small banks 
as a rule, he said, are just as solvent as 
large banks. 

Mr. Elliott agreed with the views of 
President Ransom. Speaking, he said, as 
a country banker, whose bank has run 
for 40 years, “we are opposed to the 
guaranty of deposits.” 

“The guaranty plan proposed in the 


‘ [Continued on Page 7, Column 7,] 


terest.” 

The Conference’s statement follows 
in full text: 

While 35,000,000, or seven-ninths of 
America’s 45,000,000 children, are rea- 
sonably normal, and 1,500,000 are spe- 
cially gifted,.about 5,630,000 are handi- 
capped to an extent requiring special 
attention and education, according to 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, of which the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, is chairman. 

Caring for these children now and 
educating them according to their spe- 
cial needs is less expensive than neg- 
lecting them and piling up expenses 
for their care as public charges, crim- 
inals or institutional inmates later, it 
is held in the report of the Committee 
on Special Ciasses, just published, and 
a summary of which was made public 
today at the White House Conference 
offices in Washington. The book, “Spe- 
cial Education—The Handicapped and 
the Gifted,” is one of 40 volumes of re- 
ports resulting from the Conference. 

“It is unquestionably better policy to 
spend more money today in helping the 


weak or damaged hearts, 450,000 men- 
tally retarded, 300,000 crippled, 14,000 
wholly blind, and 50,006 partially blind. 

The Conference recommendation for 
these handicapped children according to 
the Children’s Charter is: 

“For every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled, or otherwise physically handi- 
capped, and for the child who is men- 
tally handicapped, such measures as will 
early discover and diagnose his handi- 
cap, provide care and treatment, and so 
train him that he may become an asset 
to society rather than a liability. Ex- 
penses of these services should be borne 
publicly where they cannot be privately 


met. 

Of the 14,000 blind children, 6,000 are 
being educated in public or private 
schools; of the 50,000 partially seeing 
children who should be in stzht-saving | 
classes only one-tenth are enrolled in 
such classes. Less than 20,000 deaf chil- 
dren out of 3,000,000 with impaired hear- 
ing in various degrees are enrolled in 
schools and classes for the deaf. 

There are 1,000,000 school children be- 
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of 


2. There remained, therefore, 13,936 visas 
which the American consular officers in 
the 21 countries might have issued under 
| the present law, but did not. 


Figures show also that only 234 na- 
tive-born Canadians and 131 Mexicans re- 
ceived visas to come into the country in 
February, the Department said. Consular 
officers were said by the Department to be 
keeping down the number of immigrants 
by applying the “likely to become a pub- 
lic charge” provisions of the immigration 
laws. The statement follows in full text: 
It is now possible to give the results 

the seventeenth (February, 1932) 
month of execution of the Administra- 
tion’s policy; as set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncement of Sept. 8, 1930, of 
restricting the influx of aliens into the 
United States during times of widespread 
unemployment in the United States 
through the strict enforcement of the 
“likely to become a public charge” pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. 

Reports from American consular offi- 
cers assigned. to 21 countries whose an- 
nual quotas represent 148,383 of the to- 
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[ae Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
have done much to form a bulwark of 
true Americanism and to keep the Na- 
tion in the path of healthy progress at 
the present time, “when there are so 
many disloyal elements who would en- 
courage in our young people a disre- 
gard for our Constitution, a disobedience 
to the law, and a disbelief in the Di- 
vinty,” stated Major General Stephen 
OQ. Fuqua, Chief of Infantry, in a radio 
address April 2. 

The address was made over Station 
WRC in Washington under the auspices 
of the National Security League, Inc. 
His address follows in part: 

“Although these camps are, in gen- 
eral, a part of our scheme of na- 
tional defense, the military angle is by 
no means the guiding consideration, nor 
was the development of soldiers the 
primary motive actuating Congress in 
the establishment of such camps. 

“Their purpose is to develop the man- 
hood of the country by bringing together 
the youths of the Nation, where, on a 





Is Claimed for Military Camps 


plane of equality, they are instructed 
in those things which make for charac- 
ter, and better citizenship. 

“We men of the service thoroughly 
realize that we are all citizens first, and 
soldiers second. By reason of supreme 


Payment of Debts to Govern- 
ment Are Facilitated 


Possibility of a moratorium on commer= 
| cia! obligations was removed by a recent 
| law, enacted by the Chilean government, 
| to facilitate the payment of debts owed to 
| certain governmental credit institutions, 
| sonording to a report to the Department 
|of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
| Ralph H. Ackerman, Santiago. 


sacrifice and suffering, as well as re- Agricul- 
sponsibility for the lives of others, the | tural and mining obligations will be pare 
miilitary code necessarily embodies those | ticularly facilitated. 
exalted virtues we all aspire to instill in Under the new law, passed by the Cone 
our Own sons, gress and signed by the President of Chile, 
“It teaches: Self-respect, pride, con- | payment in semiannual fractions of 5 
sideration for others and the subordina- | per cent will be permitted on obligations 
tion of the individual to the welfare of | owed to the Agricultural Credit Institute 
the whole—fundamental factors in co- | and maturing in total or in part by Dee, 
ordinated teamwork. It teaches courage, | 31, 1922, the report states. 
fortitude and self-reliahice—the essential | Lower interest rates and penalties are 
elements of leadership. | fixed on obligations to both the agricul- 
“It teaches: Honesty, truth and in- | tural and the mining institutes by the new 
tegrity—the basic factors of character— | law. Delinquent debtors may be granted 
it has ever been the pride of military | these benefits during a period of 60 days 
men that their standards are high and | from the publication of the law- and it 
that their dealings with their fellow- | is stated that their indebtedness plus ac- 
men are beyond reproach. It teaches: |crued interest and -penalties may 
funded in a single obligation—(Issued 
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Prosecutor Gives 


Views in Chicago 


Tax Evasion Case 








Senate Committee Is Told 
Federal Judge James H. 
Wilkerson Was Justified 
In Court Action 


The circumstances under which Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson declined to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the United 
States Attorney on the guilty pleas in 1931, 
of Alphonse Capone, convicted Chicago in- 
come tax evader, have been laid before the 
Senate subcommittee considering Judge 
Wilkerson’s nomination to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals with the statement of 
the prosecutor that the nominee’s course 
was “justified.” 

Testimony given by George E. Q. John- 
son, United States Attorney, before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, at a secret hearing, which was 
made public April 2, by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman, showed an ex- 
pression by the witness that.he was “well 
satisfied” by withdrawal of the plea. The 
defendant later was convicted and sen- 
tenced to a term of 11 years, whereas Mr. 
Johnson told the Committee he had pro- 
posed a sentence of two and one-half 
years if the plea of guilty were accepted. 


Judge Was Consulted 


Judge Wilkerson was consulted several 
times before the prosecutor agreed with 
defense counsel, Michael Ahern, to ‘make 
the recommendation for the lighter sen-| 
tence, Mr. Johnson testified. He related 
to the Committee how he had consulted 
with the Attorney General of the United | 
States and other Washington officials con- | 
cerned with the tax-evasion case, and how 
he considered it might be advisable be- 
cause of gang warfare conditions in Chi- 
cago and conceived weakness in the Gov- 
ernment’s case to avoid a trial. 

Senator Borah said orally after the tes- 
timony had been made public that there 
was nothing in Mr. Johnson's testimony 
which he regarded as reflecting on the 
judiciary capacity of Judge Wilkerson. 

“He had a bad situation with which to| 
deal,” said Senator Borah, “and so far as 
I can see there is nothing to be held 
against Judge Wilkerson on account of the 
Capone case.” 

Information Given Press 


The witness told the Committee how the 
defendant was a man of “inconceivable 
arrogance,” and how, after his counsel and 
the prosecutor reached an understanding, 
later questioned, that the accused man 
gave to the press information as to what 
the Court’s judgment was to be. Ostensi- 
bly, according to Mr. Johnson, the Capone | 
counsel withdrew the plea of guilty when 
he learned that Judge Wilkerson intended 
interrogating the defendant in open court. 
Mr. Ahern told the Court, according to the 
record, that there was no such thing un- 
derstood between himself and Mr. Johnson, 
The prosecutor, however, declared in his 
testimony that this always had been the 
practice. 

“Now, then, the accusation has been; 
made,” said Senator Borah’s statement in 
the record, “that,Judge Wilkerson was en- 
tirely familiar h all that you were do- 
ing, entirely familiar with the proposed 
recommendation and the kind of recom- 
mendation. And that after all these things 
had transpired, that for some reason satis- 
factory to himself, he renounced his in- 
tention of being bound by your recom- 
mendation. You feel now, do you, that by 
reason of the things that transpired in this | 
interlude, that Judge Wilkerson was per- 
fectly justified in what he did do?” 


Said to Be Justified 


“I think he was perfectly justified in 
what he did, Senator,” replied Mr. John- 
‘son. “I was well satisfied personally to 
have the plea withdrawn, for I suppose I 
had 500 letters, some of them from honest 
citizens and some of them were utterly 
malicious and abusive, and I began to feel 
myself that it was a mistake of judgment 
‘on my part, that rather than to have the | 
court and myself open to suspicion, that 
there could be influence, which was broad- 
‘ly suggested, it would be better to try the 
case.” 


“In other words,” said Senator Borah, 
“you felt as perhaps Judge Wilkerson felt, 
that this after all would be regarded as a/| 
deal made by Capone with the Court, and | 
that he was escaping what another man | 
would get, because he was able to make | 
the deal.” | 

Mr. Johnson replied, “Yes.” j 

The Committee was told of all of the! 
details of the task the United States At- | 
torney’s office had in rounding up evidence | 
concerning the income tax law violations, | 
how witnesses feared for their lives if they | 
testified, how they were intimated in open | 
court with the resulting contempt pro- | 
ceedings initiated by Judge Wilkerson, and | 





how gang activities made it “next to im-| 
Possible to obtain a jury. 
Venire List Obtained | 

In this connection Mr. Johnson’s re- | 
corded testimony showed also that in some | 
manner Capone interests obtained a list of | 
@ special venire of 100, called from which | 
to select a jury, and how ‘Judge Wilker- | 
son, apprised of the fact, suddenly shifted 
this entire venire to another judge and| 
used a venire from that court for the Ca- | 
pone case. 

“And then,” he added, “during the pro- | 
gress of the trial very many of the jurors | 
were intimidated.” 

Mr. Johnson’s testimony carried many 
references to the difficulties encountered 
by his staff which was working with the | 
intelligence unit of the Bureau of Internal | 
Revenue in developing the case. 

“Gangsters never talk,” he said. “We 
had the utmost difficulty in finding im- | 
portant witnesses. Judge Wilkerson had | 
many times expressed confidence in me| 
and in my office. * * * I told him! 
about the difficulties we were encountering | 
before the grand jury, and I told him 
about these problems that I have enum- | 
erated to you, the things we feared, and | 
I did explain to him my very great anx- | 
iety. I want to say openly in this record | 
that my great objective was to get Al 
Capone in the penitentiary, because my 
experience had always een that once| 
these leaders had been imprisoned, locally | 
there, the history was they never amount- | 
ed to anything. } 

“Judge Wilkerson then said—I do not 
know what consideration he gave it—but 
he said, ‘you had better think that over 
carefully, and see me again,’ or some re- 
mark like that.” . 

Sentence Not Indicated | 

Mr. Johnson told the Committee, con- | 
cerning Judge Wilkerson’s refusal to be | 
bound by the prosecutor’s recommendation, 
that the Court never had said what sort | 
of a sentence he would impose. This state- | 
ment was in response to an injuiry by 
Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, who 

,added, after Mr. Johnson’s reply, that the 
Court had said only there must be an “un- | 
qualified and voluntary” plea. 

“He simply said, as I understand the | 
record,” said Senator Glenn with refer-| 
ence to the Court's attitude. “that this 
plea must be unqualified and voluntary, 
‘and I will hear the facts, and take those | 
facts together with the recommendation | 
of the Attorney General and the District | 
Attorney, and then impose such a sen- | 
tence as I believe is warranted.’ Is not 
that the fact?” 

“That is about the only conclusion to be 
drawn from this record by a fair wading | 
of it,” Mr. Johnson replied. , 


| 


Edgar C. Levey, Speaker of the State’ 
House of Representatives; Harvey F. Sew- 


Stewart, member of the State Board of 
Equalization, and Dixwell L. Pierce, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Equalization. 


not doing it by at least one-fifth on a 


| pay real estate and property tax. The ex- 


| Vice president of the Security-First Na- 


|erty taxes they pay and it is within the 
| Province of the Legislature to increase 


| him to protest the legislation were W. R. 








» BRO. ok 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 2, 1932 


9 a. m—Senators Watson (Rep.), and 
Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, called to 
discuss an appointment. 


9:30 a. m—The Secretary of War, | 
Patrick J. Hurley, caW@ed to discuss de- 
departmental matters. 

9:45 a. m—The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss 
postal matters. 


10 a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, called to discuss the 
tax bill. 


10:30 a. m —Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


lla.m—Chief Justice Walter P. 
Stacy of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, called to report as chairman 
the findings of the emergency board 
appointed by President Hoover to in- | 
vestigate the dispute between the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Railway Company and 
the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Rail- 
way Company, and certain of their em- 
ployes. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., called to 
discuss an address on “prosperity pre- 
paredness” he plans to make April 12 
at Carnegie Hall, New York City, un- 
der the auspices of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial celebration commit- 
tee of the National Washington Portal 
Committee. 


12 m.—Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, of 

New York City, recently appointed Am- 
bassador to Turkey, called to pay his | 
respects before sailing April 8 for his | 
post. 
12:30 p. m—A committee headed by 
George C. Shaffer, Washington florist, 
called to present through the Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, Walter F. Cross, 
a floral tribute from the Florists Tele- 
graphic Delivery Association. 

3:15 p. m—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- 
cuss a departmental matter. 

3:30 p. m—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, called. Sub- | 
ject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 











Right of Taxation 


Of National Banks 
By States Discussed 


State Officials of California| 


Favor Change in Restrain- | 
ing Law; Bank Represent. | 
atives Oppose Bill 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ell, Whittier, Calif., floor leader; Fred E. 


In 1928 the State of California, Mr. 
Nelson testified, received a return from 
State banks of $2,220,417 and from na- 
tional banks of $2,546,362, whereas under 
the present arrangement it received in 
1929 from the State banks $236,527 and 
from the national banks $318,077. 

“The banks are not carrying the same 
tax burden as other business operations 
in California,” Mr. Nelson said. “They are 


comparative basis with the farmers, utility 
corporations, and other business and fi- 
nancial corporations. The banks in Cali- 
— are getting a preferential under 

"Status of Franchise Tax 


Mr. Nelson explained that the present 
franchise tax measured by net income in 
California must be at a rate not higher 
than on business, mercantile and manu- 
facturing institutions, which, in addition, 


isting rate of 4 per cent is not raised to 
6 per cent as suggested to meet the loss 
in revenue because to do so the same in- 
crease would have to be made on 37,000 
other business corporations. Business cor- 
porations are now taxed all they can 
stand, he said. 

“California would not object to the Nor- | 
beck. bill,” Mr. Nelson continued, “but we 
anticipate a protest on limiting it to State 
and national banks.” 

Edward Elliott, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on legislation and taxation of the 
California State Bankers Association, and 


tional Bank of Los Angeles, declared that 
there is no inequality of tax burden in 


California between banks and other cor- 
porations. 


Other corporations, Mr. Elliott said, re- | 


ceive a credit on their excise or franchise 
tax up to 75 per cent for personal prop- 


this up to 100 per cent. 
Mr. Elliott explained that accompanying | 


Williams, vice president of the Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, and James R. 
Douglas, vice president of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

He expressed opposition to the bill on 
the basis that it would not “give banks 
he protection to which we are entitled 
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Revenue Bill Passed by House 
Is Discussed By Secretary Millis 


Asks Correction of ‘Serious Defects and Dis- 
criminations’ in Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


there must be an elimination ‘of duplica- 
tion of effort through consolidation, the 
curtailment of unnecessary functions, and 
the suspension of certain activities dur- 
ing the period of emergency. To attain 
this goal will require not only legislation, 
but close cooperation between the legis- 
lative and the executive branches of the 


| Government in carrying out such a pro- 


gram. 


Says Some Items 
Are Merely Deferred 


There is no saving in mere temporary . 
postponement of an appropriation. In the 
discussion of savings much emphasis has 
been placed on the reduction in the esti- 
mates of appropriations made by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
The claim has been made that they rep- 
resent an actual saving of as much as 
$113,000,000. As a matter of fact, only 
$27,000,000 of reductions can fairly be said 
to represent actual savings. The balance, 
in all human probability, merely repre- 
sents deferred appropriations. 

For instance, the largest single item 
of reduction is one of $50,000,000 for the 
adjusted service certificate fund. The 
Committee reduced an estimate of $150,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000—to use its own 
language—“upon the assurance of General 
Hines that an appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 will take care of the obligations until 
the next session of Congress, when a de- 
ficiency appropriation can be made if 
needed.” In other words, the $50,000,000 
of supposed savings is to be appropriated 
next. December—in the middle of the very 
fiscal year for which we are budgeting, 
and will have to be paid for out of taxes 
collected during that fiecal year. 

This illustrates one of the: causes of, 
confusion, When the Treasury Depart- 
ment talks of a balanced budget, it means 
a balanced budget—not one balanced on! 
paper. When it talks of reduced expendi- 
tures, it means an actual reduction in the 
cost of government—not a postponement | 
of an appropriation for a.few months. 

There can be no question as to the 
willingness of the Treasury Department 
and other departments af the Govern- 
ment to cooperate with the Congress in 
the development on a nonpartisan basis 
of a real program looking to genuine re- 
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Withdrawal of Second Wage Reduction 
On Railway Advised by Emergency Board 


Holding that the wages of the em- 
ployes of the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas 
Railway should not be out of line with 
customary wages in similar line of em- 
ployment, an emergency board appointed 
by President Hoover under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act submitted a 
report to the President April 2 and sug- 
gested “that at least the second reduc- 
tion on the L., A. & T. should be with- 
drawn.” 

The report was made upon a contro- | 
versy between the Louisiana & Arkansas 
and the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas rail- 
ways and their employes, represented by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Order of Railway Cnductors, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Railway Employes Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, Federated 
Shopcrafts, and Local Lodge No. 24 of 
the Colored Railway Trainmen. 

Reductions Reviewed 

After having reduced the wages of em- 
ployes in 1931, the railways ordered a' 
further reduction of 10 per cent in ac- 
cordance with the Chicago conference of 


a majority of the railroads and of the 
employe organizations agreed upon a wage 
cut. The L. & A. and the L. A. & T., 
however, were not parties to this con-/| 
ference, but maintained their right to act | 
independently. 

The Emergency Board in its report to 
the President agreed with this position, | 
stating that “there is no provision in the 
Railway Labor Act which compels all the} 
roads of the United States to act as a} 
unit.” 

On the other hand, the Board expressed 





because it permits lesser taxation to their | 
competitors.” He asserted that “if other 
corporations receive credit for personal 
property taxes, we should receive credit 
for rea! estate taxes.” 

Mr. Elliott maintained that the deficit | 
faced in California is a result of the fall- 
ing off of the gross railroad receipts, the 
decrease of premiums paid by insurance 
companies, and the smaller incomes of 
other financial corporations. The deficit 
will be greater, he said, “unless we do 
what some of us advocate, and that is 
a decrease in Government expenditure.” 

Mr. Nichols asserted that when the 
States had the right to tax banks, they 
levied the tax with discrimination, taxing 
the national banks two to five times as’ 
much as other institutions. 

Stating that four-fifths of the banking 
capital in Massachusetts at the present 
time is in national banks. Mr. Nichols} 
expressed the belief that it is “not safe| 
and not advisable that the, national banks | 
should have no other protection than that | 
the State banks should be taxed at the 
same rate.” 
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(P 8--c 3). 
National Defense—(P 1--c 5). 
President’s Day—(P 2--c 2). 
Public Health—(P 1--c 4) (P 8--c 6). 
Public Utilities—(P 5--c 4). 
Radio—(P 6--c 6). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 3) (P 2--c 3) 

(P 6--c 1, 4, 5, 7). 
Shipping—(P 2--c 6). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 2) (P 8--c 3). 
State Finance—(P 2--c 5, 7). 


State Legislation—(P 3--c 2) 
(P 5--c 1, 6) (P 7--¢ 4). 


State Taxation—(P 1--c 6) (P 3--c 2) | 
(P 4--c 2, 3, 4, 7). 


Supreme Court—(P 4--c 5). 
Tariff—(P 5--c 5) (P 6--c 2). 
Taxation—(P 1l--c 7) (P 4--c 7). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 


Trade Practices—(P 2--c 7) (P 5--c 1) 
(P 6--c 2, 7). 


Transportation—(P 6--c 1), 





| appropriation bills for the District of Co- 
‘lumbia and the legislative establishment 


carriers in the Chicago agreement, does 


ductions in the cost of government. As 
a matter of fact, the departments and in- 
dependent establishments have already 
submitted suggestions to the appropriate 
committees for effecting substantial re- 
ductions. 


The belief that appropriation bills 
which have been and will be reported to 
the House by its Committee on Appro- 
priations will bring about savings in Fed- 
eral expenditures totaling at least $150,- 
000,000, was expressed orally April 12 
by the Chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
resentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Chairman added that although he 
could not be certain as to what savings 
might be accomplished by bills designed 
to coordinate Federal agencies which the 
Economy Committee may report to the 
House, he was of the belief that savings 
from that source may amount to $50,000,- 
000 or more. 

A compilation of éstimates made public 
April 1 by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means showed that the Committee, in 
attempting to provide enough additional | 
taxes to balance the budget, contemplated 
a saving in Federal expenditures of $200,- | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHeD WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 





Consuls Award 
900 Permits to— 
Enter for Month 


February Immigration Visas | 
Were Underissued 14,000 
Under Policy Founded on 
Economic Situation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tal quota of 153,831, indicate that of the 
possible maximum issue based upon the) 
monthly 10 per cent of the, total quotas, | 
which maximum issue equals 14,838, only | 
567 immigration visas were issued during 
February, 1932, to aliens entitled to pref- 
erence, under the immigration laws, and 
335 to aliens not entitled to preference, | 
making a total of 902 for the month. 
This means that of the possible maximum | 
of 14,838 quota numbers available during 
February for issuance to aliens born in the 
countries mentioned, there was an under- 
issue of 13,936, or 94 per cent. 

Incomplete returns received to date 
from the remaining countries, whose an- 
nual quotas amount to 5,448, and are not) 
restricted to a 10 per cent monthly issue, 
indicate that only 62 visas were issued 
dursng February. 

Reports received from Canada indicate 
that only 234* nonquota visas were issued 
in February, 1932, as compared with 2,272 





000,000, while the Treasury Department | 
places those possible savings at $125,000,000. | 

Mr. Byrns stated that thus far Federal | 
expenditures have been reduced by $115,- 
000,000 in the six appropriation bills al-! 
ready reported to the House, namely: The| 
first deficiency bill, the Agriculture appro- | 
priation bill, the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, the appropmriation bill 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor, the appropriation 
bill for the Departments of Treasury and 
Post Office, and the independent offices 
appropriation bill. He contemplates that 


| 
| 


will provide savings totaling about $4,000,- 
000, and those for the Army and Navy 
a saving of about $30,000,000. | 

He can not foretell what the House 
will do to these latter four measures, | 
which have not as yet been reported, nor | 
what the Senate may do to any of the 
appropriation bills, he said. Already the 
Senate has ordered 10 per cent reductions 
to be made in two of the appropriation 
measures which the House has acted upon, 
he pointed out. 


the opinion that no exception can be taken 
to the effort of the national organizations, | 
representing the employes of all roads, to 
apply the principles of the Chicago agree- 
ment to all carriers. This agreement, | 
among other things, i 
railroads assenting to it cannot make al 
further deduction in wages prior to Feb. | 
1, 1933. 

“Previous to Aug. 24, 1931,” the report 
said, “the employes in the classes under 
consideration received the standard rates | 
of pay common to all railway employes 
in similar classes of work in their section 
of the country. The application of a 10 
per cent reduction to a previous 15 per| 
cent reduction is equivalent to a total re- 
duction of 23.5 per cent below the stand- 
ard rates. 


Restoration Suggested , 

“The Board has the greatest sympathy | 
with carriers who are faced with the re-| 
sponsibility of maintaining properties op- 
erating at a loss. Evidence, however, pre- 
sented in this case, acquiesced in by the 





not support the contention that wages 
should be unduly depressed in order to 
maintain a road’ In the Chicago agree- | 
ment no exception was made to the uni- | 
form reduction of 10 per cent, and ac- 
cording to such information as the Board | 
could gather, a considerable number of 
the carriers assenting to the agreement 
were operating under a deficit. | 

“The Board does not believe that the 
wages of the employes of this road should 
be out of line wth customary wages in 
similar lines of employment and suggests 
that at least the second reduction on the 
L. A. & T. should be withdrawn.” | 





} 
| 
| 


Great Britain Shows 


$1,383,000 Surplus 


| 
Increase in Floating Debt Is| 


Reported in Fiseal Year 


The British treasury had a surplus of | 
about $1,383,000 at the close of the last | 
fiscal year, according to a Department of | 
Commerce statement April 2, the full text | 
of which follows: - 

The British government closed the fiscal 
year with a treasury surplus of £364,000, | 
approximately $1,383,000 at tke. present 
rate of exchange, according to a radiogram 
received in the Department of Commerce 
April 1 from Commerical Attache William 
L. Cooper, London. ‘Total revenue was| 
£770,963,000. 

According to the radiogram, total rev- 
enue included only £12,750,000 from the 
dollar exchange account instead of the 
£23,000,000 provided in the original esti- 
mate. Income from the surtax and income 
tax exceeded the revised estimate of Sep- 
tember by £19,000,000, and customs excise 
exceeded the estimate by £3,000,000 largely 
because of new duties imposed. | 

Estate duties and stamps were £18,000,- | 
000, and £3,000,000, respectively, under esti- | 
mates. 

Government expenditures of £770,599,- 
000 included £32,500,000 for sinking fund} 
requirements on the governments debt. 
Supply services were £12,600,000 below esti- | 
mates due largely to lower unemployment | 
demands than were anticipated. 

Great Brition’s floating debt increased 
£17,600,000 in the past year. Unemploy- 
ment fund borrowings from the treasury 
during the year totalled £39,600,000, bring- 
ing the total debt to the authorized limit | 
of £115,000,000. The present policy of the | 
government will make expenditures on this 
account a direct charge on the budget in 
the future, Mr, Cooper’s report said. 


Bonds of Moffat Tunnel 
Are Found to Be Valid 


Denver, Colo., April 2.—The validity of | 
$8,750,000 in supplemental bonds issued by | 
the Moffat Tunnel Commission has been 
upheld by a decision of the United States | 








| Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing the 


holding of the Federal District Court. } 

The lower court was ordered to issue a} 
decree that all bonds named in the com- | 
plaint of the Denver Land Company are 
valid and a binding obligation of the Mof- 
fat Tunnel District. 

Instructions also were given for the is- | 
suance of a mandatory injunction ordering | 


}enforcement began) or a decrease of 97; 


provided that the;. 


‘the immigration laws * * * 


| Visas, which when compared to the issue | 


|tures of Mexicans from the United States | 


visas which were issued during February, 
1928, the same month of the last normal 
fiseal year, which represents a reduction | 
in visas issued during this period of 90} 
per cent. 

Only 131* Mexicans wére issued visas 
in February, 1932, as compared with 4,- 
175 in February, 1928 (the last corre- 
sponding normal month before stricter 


per cent. 
Public Support | 

The American Consul General at Ha- 
vana- has reported the issue of 9* im- 
migration visas to natives of Cuba dur- 
ing February, 1932, as compared with 62 
in February, 1929, the same month of the 
last normal fiscal year, or a reduction 
of 85 per cent. 

These results have been accomplished | 
by consuls of the United States in the! 
enforcement of existing provisions of law 
in the light of present economic condi- 
tions. 

In this connection, consular officers 

have been informed that, in view of the 
serious unemployment. which exists in the 
United States, particular care should be 
taken before issuing immigration visas to 
determine whether the applicants may be- 
come public charges. If any alien, upon 
whom the burden of establishing admissi- 
bility is placed by section 23 of the Im-| 
migration Act of 1924, should be unable| 
to establish that he is not likely to be- 
come a public charge, the consular officer 
to whom he may have applied for a visa 
would have no other choice under section 
2 (f) of the Immigration Act of 1924 than 
to refuse a visa. Section 2 (f) of the) 
Act cited provides in part that: 
No immigration visa shall be issued to 
an immigrant if it appears to the con- 
sular officer * * * that the immigrant 
is inadmissible to the United States under, 
nor shall ; 
such immigration visa be issued if the| 
consuiar officer knows or has reason to} 
believe that the immigrant is inadmissible 
to the United States under the immigra- | 
tion laws. 

According to a report received at the 
Department of State from the American 
Con#ul General at Montreal, only 234 na- 
tive-born Canadians received immigra- 
tion visas for admission into the United 
States during Febrygry, 1932. This figure 
represents a decreaSt of 90 per cent from 
the 2,272 such visas granted during Feb- 
ruary, 1929, the corresponding month of 
the last normal fiscal year, and thus shows 
the large reduction in the number of im- 
migration visas issued to natives of 
Canada since the enforcement by Ameri- 
can consular officers of the “likely to be- 
come a public charge” provision of the 
Immigration Act of 1917 in the light of 
serious unemployment in the United 
States. 

Official statistics for the first 17 months 
of the enforcement of the provision re- 
ferred to (Oct. 17, 1930, to Feb. 29, 1932) in- | 
dicate a total issue of 10,069 immigration 


of 70,384 immigration visas during the} 
same period of 1928, 1929 and 1930 shows a/| 
decrease of 86 per cent. 

While the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in the United States undoubt- | 
edly caused a decline in the number of | 
Canadian applicants for immigration visas, | 
the reduction in the number of immi- | 
gration visas issued resulted largely from 
the fact that the majority of those who 
applied for visas were refused under ex- 
isting statutes. | 

For purposes of comparison the monthly | 
figures showing the isuance of immigra- 
tion visas during the present fiscal year 
are given below, together with those for 
the same period of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. 

Situation in Mexico 

Information received from the American 
Consul General at Mexico City indicates 
that a total of but 131 natives of Mexico | 
received immigration visas for admission | 
into the United States during the month | 
of*February, 1932. As has been- the case 
since March, 1930, none of those issued | 
visas were common laborers without pre- 
vious residence in the United States. | 

Contrasting sharply with the number of | 
Mexicans entering the United States,, the | 
following information concerning depar- | 


}at the offices of the Coast Guard. 


|direct their vessels farther south after | 


[scouting vessel for the ice patrol which is 


'ventive and does not include the treat- 


| 64 per cent, employ a physician on part 








Icebergs A pproach 


Lane of Steamers 





Found Equal to 
Claims on Label 


‘Product Alleged to Have 
Caused Man’s Death Is 
Shown to Meet Require-. 
ments of Drug Law : 


Northern Route to: Be Moved 
60 Miles South, Coast 
Guard Announces 


Because of advancing icebergs from the 
Arctic, traffic lanes across the North At- 
lantic will be moved 60 miles farther south 
on April 11, it was stated orally April 2) 


The fringe of oncoming bergs is now | 
about 70 miles north of the main stream 
of sea traffic but only 20 miles from the 
northernmost route in use, and notice <a “ 
has been sent to steamship companies to! Federal investigation of the “radium 
| water” alleged to have caused the recent. 
death of Eben M. Byers, Pittsburgh pipe 
follows: |manufacturer, has revealed no ground for 

Indications now point to the appear- | action against the concern manufactur- 


ance of about 350 icebergs during the ice | ing the medicine, according to oral state- 
season of April, May and June, accord- | 


ing to reports from the “General Greene,” | las at @jovernment health agencies 


just taking up its regular watch. The| Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, assistant chief of 
“General Greene” has been in the Arctic|the food and Drug Adminiétration, De- 


for a month, but the first regular patrol | : ‘ - 
1 +)|partment of Agriculture, said Adminis- 
along the lanes, will taken up April tration investigators testing the product 


4 by the cutter “Tampa.” | ts : : 
known as “Radithor,” found it to be all 
Normally icebergs borne by the ocean ite label advertined. 


nu pete — lanes at the rate | “The label claims the solution to be 
ite radioactive,” he said, “and tests proved 


2 ie Fa this to be so. The product had come to 
Health of Citizens 25 steno ot tne Aaminisration ‘ve- 
Called Responsibility 
Of Local Government 


April 11, it was said. 
Additional information made available | 





ments of the Pure Food and Drugs Law. 
| However, the Administration since 1928 
| has warned against indiscriminate use of 
radicactive drugs, and has received re- 
ports of serious injury brought about by 
unwise use of such medicines.” 
No Complaint On Labels 

“Radithor” is a radium solution put up 

for medicinal purposes, he explained, and 


has been used as medicine by many per- 
Centers Where Poor Can sons. As soon as the Administration 


heard of Mr. Byers’ death, an investiga- 
Apply Is Advocated by) 


| tion was launched into the product, but 
White House Conference agents found labels on “Radithor” bottles 
ican 


made no claim of curative powers. The 
|AAdministration has contrel over labels 
[Continued from Page 1.1 only; advertising is under jurisdiction of 
health cetners under the chairmanship of 
J. H. Mason Knox Jr., M. D., Chief of 


the Federal Trade Commission. 
the Maryland State Bureau of Child Hy- 


Commenting on the case, William E. 

Humphrey, chairman of the Federal Trade 
giene, calls attention to the fact that 1,286 
or 85 per cent of the centers are perma- 


Commission, said he was in favor of giv- 

ing the Government power to prevent sale 

nently established. ef such patent medicines. He told how 
The following additional 

was supplied from the report: 


the Commission on Jan. 16, 1932, issued a 
The service in the typical center is pre- 


Community Maintenance of 


information | cease and desist order against the Bailey 


Radium Laboratories, manufacturers of 
|““Radithor,” because the firm misrepre- 
|sented the product in advertisements. 

“It is a shame the Commission has 
power to do nothing more than stop oper- 
jations of this class of criminals,” he de- 
clared. “I would like to see a law passed 
which would make sale of medicines in- 
jurious to health a crime.” 


Other Products Studied 


The chairman stated the Commission 
is now investigating two other firms which 
marekt products similar to “Radithor” and 
if it is found that these concerns make 
false curative claims in advertising their 
supported from public funds. The com-| producis, the Commission will issue cease 
munity chest and private agencies take | and desist orders. 
care of the remainder. Both paid and un-; Dr. L. R. Thompson, assistanst surgeon 
paid workers maintain the centers. Their | general cf the Public Health Service, said 
staffs include physicians, registered nurses, | the Service has made no investigation of 
orthopedists, psychiatrists, psychologists, | the product. 
dentists, nutritionists, social workers, lay| “Certain persons seem to be more sus- 
helpers, and clerks. |ceptible to the effects of radioactive sub- 

A largér number of the centers, 971 or | Stances. than are others,” he explained. 

|“One person might drink a radium water 
solution to excess, and be injured very 
little or not at all, while another might be 
seriously injured or even killed by small 
dosage. It is probable Mr. Byer was an 
individual of the latter type.” 
| Statements at the Post Office Depart- 
ment revealed that the Solicitor is con- 
| stantly having to bar from the mails dif- 
majority of the centers conduct periodic gt Raggi — —r a 
examinations and therefor follow their | artment’s attention 
cases continuously. B . 





ment of disease. The child health confer- 
ences in the permanent centers have been | 
developed for the most part in the larger 
centers of population. Some have devel- 
oped into centers of teaching. 

County and municipal departments of 
health direct 779° of the health centers, 
while independent or nonofficial organiza- 
tions direct 725. Smaller numbers are} 
controlled by the Red Cross, hospitals, 
child welfare organizations, and tubercu- 
losis associations. 

Forty-six per cent of the centers are 


time. Only a small number have full time 
physicians. 

In three-fourths of the centers physical 
examinations are given by physicians to | 
infants and pre-school children. In a/| 
smaller number prenatal examinations 
and examination of children and adults 
are also made by physicians. A large 


it was explained, 


: . , | many other patent medicines have been 
The centers give instruction in pre-/ forbidden use of the mails because of their 
— ~~ aoe. 5 poe F es pe eg | false claims of great curative powers. 
school child, feeding of older children, | ° ; A d 
body one and development, mental Relief Bond Issue pprove 
growth and development, care of the} - . 
mouth and teeth, other health habits, vo- | By Governor of New York 
cational guidance, and instruction in pre- : 
vention of various diseases. | Albany, N. Y., April 2. 
The majority of children brought to the Governor Roosevelt has approved a bill 


| average health center are from families of | authorizing the creation of a State debt of 


limited means. The determination of their | $30,000,000 for unemployment relief, to be 
physical condition and the furnishing of | voted upon at the November election. 
advice in ,health matters is as much a He also approved a bill allocating the 


community responsibility as is the offer | proceeds of the bonds if their issuance is 
| approved by the voters. 


of free elementary education. 
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to Mexico is of interest. On the basis of | 
reports received from the American Consul | 
General at Mexico City, which are said | 
to have been obtained from the Mexican | 
authorities, it may be stated that depar- | 
tures of Mexicans from the United States | 
would appear to have exceeded entries by | 
75,337 during the first 10 months of 1931, | 
and by 120.323 during the period Jan. | 
1,.1930, to Oct. 31, 1931. e 
The total 131 includes visas issued to 
wives and minor children of American 
citizens, students, ministers of religion,'| 
professors and Mexicans previously resi- | 
dent in the United States. | 
For purposes of comparison, figures | 
showing the issuance of immigration visas | 
to natives of Mexico during the first eight | 
months of the current fiscal year are} 
given, together with, those for the same | 
months of the fiscal year 1927-1928, this | 
before administrative measures were put | 
into operation under existing law. | 


a | 

*Includes unmarried minor children, the | 
wives or the husbands of American citizens | 
married prior to June 1, 1928, as well as cer-| 
tain professors, ministers, students and previ- 
ous lawful residents of the United States, 
who would not be chargeable to any quota 
if pane were quotas for Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. 


Reduction in State Salaries | 
Advocated in West Virginia 


Charleston, W. Va., April 2. | 

On the plea that a 25 per cent reduction 
in salaries of all State officfals is neces- | 
sary to balance the budget, State Senator | 


| the Tunnel Commission to proceed to levy| Clyde Beecher Johnson has written to} 


and collect assessments upon the taxable|all members of the Legislature urging | 
property of the Tunnel District to pay all} them to join him in a demand of Gov: 
interest due and to become due on the|Conley that he call an extra session of 
supplemental bonds, and sufficient to meet|the Legislature to put into effect the 


the principal of the bonds at maturity. 


recommended reductions. 
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A) 
. Trip to Geneva |F ye rs aa * 
ved tr to 
Is Contemplated — 


By Mr. Stimson 








Creation of State Commission 
Is Among Measures V oted 
By Legislature 

* Columbus, Ohio; April 2. 
Becretary of State to Sail The special session of the: Legislature 


i has passed four bills empoaying Governor 
April 8 to Spend Short White's recommendations for unemploy- 


Time at Conference for | ment relief. 


7.4% ° One of the measures provides for the 
Limitation of Arms creation of a State Relief Commission. 





1 





Another authorizes counties to issue re- 
. lief bonds and provides for an increase 
The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-| of 1 per cent in the tax on gross receipts 
son, will sail April 8 for Geneva, where/ of public utilities. A third bill permits 
he will attend the reconvening of the Gen-| temporary diversion by local subdivisions 
eral Disarmament Conference as chair-| of gasoline tax and automoble tax rev- 
man of the American delegation, it was|enues, and the fourth permits school 
announced orally at the White House on| boards to provide food and clothing for 
April 2. The conference will reconvene | needy children. 
on April 11. : 
oe Stimson will remain in t , nt 
Geneva only a few days, when he will re- H G 
turn to the United States. His mission ones overnme 
has no other purpose than the work of ee 
the conference, it was said. D d ¢ 
Mr. Stimson succeeded to the chair- epen ent on itizen, 
ae of the American delegation upon e 
‘ he resignation of Charles G. Dawes. A D WV lb 
4 Secretary Stimson will appear ‘before sserts r. 1 ur 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
ben po question of the World vo oy ane eo BS et Te « 
is departure, it was stated orally at the in| 
Department of State April 2. No date Colleges Must Have Part in 
has ie set for this appearance, it was Progress, He Tells Stu- | 
stated. J 
Is Nominal Head dents at Washington and 
Although the American delegation in 
Geneva has been headed by the American J efferson 
Ambassador to er, Hugh S. ae = —— 
Secretary Stimson still remains nomina . 
head of the delegation. His appointment [Continued me. Page 1] 

& Was announced just before the delegation | eventually ,in spite of leaks, get a suf- 
sailed, at which time it was stated that he | ficient amount of water on the fire to put 
would take up his duties in Geneva when- | it out. 
ever the Far Eastern situation and other | 
duties in Washington permitted. 

The decision to go abroad was reached 
by Secretary Stimson after he had con- 
ferred at length with Norman H. Davis, 
one of the American delegates, now vis- 
iting the United States, it was stated 
orally at the Department. Mr. Davis gave 
Secretary Stimson a picture of the situa- 
tion and reported that it was encouraging. 
Mr. Davis also reported that the confer- 
ence was going to convene again April 11. 
Two New Members 
Due to the fact that the American dele- 
gation at Geneva has been overworked, 
two new members have been added, the 
Department announced. They are Allen 
W. Dulles, of the firm of Sullivan & Crom- 
well, and Fred Dolbeare, of the firm of 
J. Henry Schroeder & Company. 
Formal announcements by the Depart- 
ment of State regarding the appointments 
and Secretary Stimson’s trip follow in 
full text: 
Formal Announcement 
The Secretary of State will sail this 
coming week to spend a short time at 
Geneva with the American Delegation to 
the ‘Disarmament Conference. His trip 
to Europe is concerned only with the work 
of the delegation, and he will go direct 
to Geneva for a very brief stay. 


Frederic Russell Dolbeare has been des- | 


ignated an advisor to the American Dele- 
gation of the General Disarmament Con- 
ference. The special problems in the Dis- 
armament Conference are dealt with by a 
number of committees and Mr. Dolbeare’s 
designation has been made in order that 
advisory personnel may be adequate in 
number to follow the work of all of these 
committees which meet simultaneously. 

Mr. Dolbeare has had a great deal of 
experience in our Foreign Service and was 
Secretary of the American Delegation to 
the Conference for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament held in Geneva in 1927. 
The delegation has been fortunate in ob- 
taining Mr. Dolbeare as an advisor. 

Allen Welsh Dulles has been designated 
“legal adviser” to the American Delega- 
tion to the Disarmament Conference. 
When the delegation was formed the posi- 
tion of legal adviser was not filled. It 
has become increasingly evident that the 
services of a legal adviser are needed and 
the delegation is fortunate in obtaining 
Mr. Dulles to fill this position. 





‘We are now in one of the great transi- 
tion periods of human progress. Here in| 
the United States we are in a renaissance 
arising out of our adjustment to science | 
and its contributions. 

“There is a constant struggle between | 
ideals and practical attainments. One) 
group of those who volunteer is perfectly | 
satisfied to merely offer suggestions and 
advice. Any one in public life constantly 
receives letters from those belonging to) 


lief by expressing their opinions. They 
freely advise administrators and execu- 
tives ‘where to head in’ and have an aston- 
ishing willingness to become experts on 
small information. In fact, the volume of 
advice which they give is inverse ratio to 
the amount of knowledge and information 
which they possess. 

“Members of another large group are 


this class. They obtain a psychological re- | handicapped children are so generally 


willing to get down into the collar and) 


Defective Child 


Seen as Economy 


Training in Efficiency Less 


Costly Than Expense of 
Care as Public Charge, 
Says Conference Report 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

tween the ages of 5 and 18 who are so 
defective in speech that they require 
remedial treatment and training, but only 
60,000 are receiving it’ at present. One 
hundred thousand of the 300,000 crippled 
children need special attention and of 
these about 12,000 are enrolled in institu- 
tions and schools. 

The 1,000,000 school children who have 
weak or damaged hearts include 375,000 
with serious heart disease, and they re- 
quire special education adapted to their 
capabilities. Enrolled in elementary school 
grades are 450,000 pupils who are mentally 
retarded to a degree requiring special edu- 
cation to make the most of their pos- 
sibilities; but as yet less than 60,000 of 
these are enrolled in special classes, 

Neglect of Rural Children 

The committee found that compara- 
tively few handicapped children have the 
advantages of early discovery, treatment, 
and training, and that special education 
of all types of handicapped children is al- 
most wholly confined to cities. In many 
cities of 10,000 population or more no pro- 
vision is made for the special education 
of any type of handicapped child, and no 
large city in the country is providing spe- 
cial education for all of its handicapped 
children who need it. 

“From the standpoint of providing spe- 
cial education for all who require it,” the 
committee reported, “there is no problem 
of greater importance than that’ of deter- 
mining how satisfactory results may be,se- 
cured at &4 minimum cost. * * * The great 
cost of special education is one reason 


neglected in the smaller communities and 
rural districts. * * * There seems to be 
| little hope of making adequate provision 


| in these poorer districts without State aid.” 
| Saving of Public Funds 

| Formerly handicapped children were 
educated only in institutions, but more 
and mcre their right to education in the 
public schools is being recognized. If the 





work and are not satisfied unless practi- 
cal results follow. Fortunately, the laws 
of biology work themselves out so that we 
get a reasonable balance between these 
| two groups, although at times it seems as 
' though those offering suggestions and ad- 
vice are in the majority. 


Progress Made by Pulling 


tion. Administration is made up of de- 
i cisions based on the best information 
available at any given time. Sometimes 
such action proves to be wise and other 
times not, but it is the best that can be 
|}done. Perfection can not be achieved be- 
cause even with the greatest of efforts to 
have complete information and to use the 


Progress is made by pulling the load, not 
| by complaining. 

“Our Nation is calling for service not 
fo rwar, but for service just as momen- 
tous. The depression is a symptom of the 
vast changes which we are undergoing. 
The shibboleths, catchwords and phrases 
of the past no longer apply. Twentieth 
century needs require 20th century 
| thinking. We must reach back into the 
|past in order to secure solid foundations 
}upon which we can go forward into the 
future. 
| “The loyal interested spirit of the vol- 
‘unteer in every phase of American life 


transition period safely than any other 
factor. Wise legislation and constructive 





Gen. Fuqua Praises 
Citizens’ Army Camps 


Calls Summer Training Bul- 
wark of True Americanism 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Respect for our Government, law, order} 


and constituted authority—foundational 
stones of citizenship and patriotism. 

“Perhaps the finest feature of these 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps is the 
spirit of typical American democracy 
which does not prevail in the average 
Summer camp. 

“With a view of planning a balanced, 
interesting and profitable schuedule, the 


course of instruction in these camps is) 


carefully compiled under the direction of 
the Secretary of War. Formal instruction 
in physical development, citizenship 
studies, hygiene and sanitation, military 
drill and rifle practice is given for five 
hours each day. 

“The remainder of the day is devoted to 
organized athletics and entertainment, so 
that each day’s work ends in recreational 
activities and play. The athletics include 
baseball, swimming, volley ball, rowing, 
tennis, track and field events, riding, box- 
ing and wrestling. 

“The instructors in these camps are 


specially selected Regular Army and Re-| 


serve officers. However, no fear need be 
felt that militaristic ideas will be im- 
planted in the training of these youths. 
Army Officers, by necessity, are selected to 
give the instruction, just as one would em- 
ploy an architect to draw the plans for a 
house or a lawyer to handle a legal matter. 

“The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


are identical in that the ultimate object of | 


each is to instill in the hearts of the young 
men of the country that degree of patri- 
otism which inspired our forefathers in 
their battle for independence and which 
has been our guardian angel in our rise 
from obscurity to our present position as 
the greatest nation in the world. 

“Therefore, it is only reasonable to be- 
lieve that those attributes found in the R. 
O. T. C. are likwise to be found in the 
Cc. M. T. C. 


Preparation Below Normal 


For 1932 Crop of Cotton 


Preparations for the 1932 cotton crop 
are reported to be below normal and 
fertilizer tag sales in eight southern States 
for the three months ended with Feb- 
ruary, considered to be a close indicator 
of use of fertilizer on cotton, are only 
about half of those of a year ago and 
one-fourth of those of 1930, according to 
information made available April 2 at the 
Department of Agriculture. The following 
additional information was provided: 


Domestic consumption and exports of | 
cotton for the first seven months of the 
present season totaled 9,000,000 bales, com- | 


pared to 7,700,000 bales for the corre- 
sponding period iast year, but the appar- 
ent supply in the United States is much 
larger than last year and probably the 
largest on record for this time of the year. 

The world visible supply of American 
a April’ 1 is estimated at 1,687,308 

? ea, compared with 6,326,002 @ year 


business activities are not enough. Amer- 


ica’s future rests upon the willingness of | 


us all to take a contributing part in the 
|constructive life about us. We need not 


be ordered but each of us can take that) 
j}one step forward characteristic of the} 


willing volunteer. 

| Duty of College Youths 

| “There is a particular call upon the 
colleke man or woman in these days of 
new trials and new oportunities. It is sig- 
|nificant that here at Washington and Jef- 
|ferson you inaugurate today a new Presi- 
ithe future. We know what a splendid 
spirit of devotion he will bring to his work. 
What he will be able to do depends more 
upo nyou who make up the trustees, fac- 
ulty, student and alumni group than upon 
other factor. 

| “Unless you have the spirit of the vol- 


ington and Jefferson will fall short of its 
well chosen mission. 

“We in our American colleges and uni- 
versities can no longer rest content to set- 
tle down to a pleasant college life disat- 


|and the Nation’s welfare. The college and 





accept its measure of the respononsible 
|of carrying our Nation forward.” 
} 


Gov. Pinchot Asserts 


‘Far-reaching Political Read- 
justment’ Predicted by Him 





{Continued from Page 1.) 
have been lulled into the false faith 
that our national affairs were best left in 
the hands of these men. * * * 
“This depression is likely to result in 
the explosion of two political myths. One 
lis that the people really control the 
| United States Government and that con- 
centrated wealth really does not. The 
|other is that the affairs of the Nation 
are handled best not by the people but 
by its richest men. * * * 
“The time of indifference seems to be 
| about over. The depression is responsible 
for that. The beautiful dream that na- 
tional affairs have been run by concen- 
! trated wealth in the best interest of the 
|plain people is wearing away. Big busi- 
|ness heads in public life are not always 
the great and good men they have been 
proclaimed. 


Predicts a Readjustment 


The handling of the problems of democ- | 
racy is largely a matter of administra- | 


best judgment, the future is never fully | 
| disclosed until it becomes the present. ; 


will do more to carry us through this | 


dent. His.interests must inevitably be in | 


unteer, unless you give your margins of | 
|time and interest in his support, Wash- | 


tached from the community’s interests | 


|all that it stands for must volunteer to| 


Rich Control Nation’ 


school is not equipped to do the job, it 
| should be adapted so that it can. 

| With school budgets being cut in the 
| interests of economy, the natural objection 
| is that special education is too costly. The 
| volume shows, however, that this form of 
| education need cost very little more than 
| education for the average child, and it is 
considered the wisest use of taxpayers’ 
money. 

| Many handicapped children, if neglected 
jand denied suitable educational advan- 
tages, lead adult lives of greatly dimin- 
,ished usefulness and may become de- 
pendent, delinquent and _ne’er-do-well. 
| Many of them are recruits of prisons, hos- 
pitals, almshouses, institutions for the 
feeble-minded and insane hospitals. 

It is a challenging total which is knock- 
ing at the door of the public schools of 
|the country asking for an equal chance 
in education with their unhandicapped 
brothers and sisters, say the conference 
experts. Yet with special training the 


chance with other children, but often bet- 
ter. That the handicapped child may be- 
come an asset rather than a liability is 
the encouraging message. 


serves as an incentive, if education is ade- 
quate. Besides, the handicaped person 
— often than not has a compensating 
gift. 

Even the handicap of blindness, it has 
been proven, is not an insurmountable 
barrier to achievement. Brilliant exam- 


pled, which was one of the earlier forms 
of special education, has proven the pos- 
sibilities in these children to contribute 
their share of service. 


for the education of handicapped children | 


handicapped have not only an _ equal | 


The difficulty to be overcome often | 


ples testify to this. Education of the crip- | 
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Cost of Educating | Ten Appropriation Measures 


Yet to Be Passed by Congress 


Leaders Agree Legislative Jam Now Requires 
Imperative Action in Both Houses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


must be some reason somewhere for the 
Treasury’s revision downward of its es- 
timates.” 

The next appropriation measure in the 
House is the legislative appropriation bill, 
which, according to House Appropriations 
Committee personnel ,probably will be re- 
ported this week. 

Majority Floor Leader Rainey, who is 
also a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, stated orally April 2 that the 
Committe has decided to consider pro- 


War to collect immediately full payment 
on the adjusted-service compensation cer- 
tificates. 

He explained that the Acting Chair- 
man of the Committee, Representative 
Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., has taken 
a week’s leave of absence, and that the 
Committee will not take the matter up 
until he returns. 


Senate Tax Hearings 


“You can do your own calculating on 
the matter of time,” said Sénator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, Chairman 
of the Committee on Order of Business, 
in an oral statement. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, stated orally at the White House 
April 2 after a conference with President 
| Hoover, regarding the tax bill just passed 
by the House, that his Committee would 
jbegin hearings April 6 and would prob- 
|ably continue for 10 days or two weeks. 
Whether the Committee would hold 
hearings on the manufacturers’ sales tax, 


posals to permit veterans of the World; 


Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, au- 
thorizing the President to reorganize the 
executive agencies of the Government. 

A bill (H. R. 9642), House measure, au- 
thorizing supplemental appropriations of 
$132,000,000 for emergency highway con- 
struction with a view to increasing em- 
ployment. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 15) by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, cre- 
ating a corporation for operation of Mus- 
cle Shoals fertilizer plants. 

A bill (S. 3377) by Senators Hawes 
(Dem.), of Missouri, and Cutting (Rep.), 
of New Mexico, granting independence to 
the Philippines. 

According to Representative McDuffie 
(Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., Chairman 
of the Economy Committee of the House, 
his committee was expected to have its 
first proposal ready to report to the House 
on April 4. He said it would not be a 
measure designed to reduce Federal sal- 
aries, but declined to state what_measure 
it would be other than one proposing a 
coordination of some Government agency 
or agencies. 

No place has been left in the schedule 
of the House program, as made public by 
Majority Floor Leader Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill., for consideration of the 


omy Committee. 

As announced by Mr. Rainey, the sched- 
ule for the week will be as follows: 

April 4, Philippine independence bill, 
and consent calendar. 

April 5, Kunz-Granata election contest 


measure that is to come from the Econ- |} 


Reliability Air Tour 
Planned in Europe 





Flying Clubs of Six Countries 
Are to Participate During 
International Event 


Flying clubs of Germany, France, Italy, 
Poland, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia 
will participate in the International Re- 
liability Air Tour which begins in Berlin 
Aug 21, according to a report from Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook. 
The tour will be over a 5,196-mile course 
touching Germany, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France and The Netherlands. 

The report states that participation in 
the tour will be limited to two types of 
light sport planes. These are two or more 
place planes with an empty weight up to 


pounds. Each plane must be equipped 
with a revolution counter and the cap on 
the gasoline inlet must be fixed so that 
lead seals may be attached. 

Each competitor must have a complete 
liability insurance policy effective in all 


| the country in which the plane was con- 
| structed. 

The entire tour is divided into three 
principal stages, each to be covered in 


landings. Money prizes ranging up to $3,- 
920 will be awarded in addition to the 
silver cup. 

Following the reliab‘lity tour, a speed 
race event over a 185-mile course will be 
held.— (Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


in Illinois; independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, already pending. 
April 6, calendar Wednesday. 





April 7, 8 and 9, independent offices ap- 
| propriation bill. 


617 pounds and similar planes up to 880 | 


countries to be flown over and the planes | 
must have airworthiness certificates from | 


| two days with a total of 26 compulsory | 





which the House rejected, will depend 
upon majority wish, he said. 
Senator Smoot said that full oppor- 
tunity would be given to those who desire 
to be heard, but said he would prefer that, 
instead of having 20 persons speak on a 
separate item, someone be designated to 
speak for the items they are interested in. 
He was unable to state when the Com- 
|mittee would be able to report to the 
Senate. 

Appropriation Bills 

Prior to action of the Committee con- 
sidering taxation, Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of Washington, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, has arranged for 
his group to take up the appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior 
“to see where the 10 per cent cut can be 
|}accomplished in conformity with Senate 
| instructions.” 

Senator Smoot said, as a member of 
the Committee, he would insist on mak- 
ing the reductions but declined to say 
where or how they would be accomplished. 
|The Interior bill was the first to which 
| the 10 per cent reduction by Senator Mc- 
kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, applied. 

After the Senate had acted favorably 
on the same sort of motion on the four- 
department appropriation bill, Senator 
Jones told the Senate he would consider 
that course “Senate policy on all appro- 
priations.” 

The Senate list of scheduled bills was 
arranged, according to Senator Vanden- 
berg, without reference to any adjourn- 
ment plans. The Committee on Order of 
Business went through the bills on the 
Senate calendar and selected those held 
to be most important. 

“It should be understood,” Senator Van- 
denberg’s letter to Senators read in ex- 
plaining the new priority list, “that all of 
these are subordinate to appropriation 
| bills, the tax bill, and executive sessions 
| for the consideration of treaties and other 
executive business.” 

Asked whether he thought the program 
could be completed in advance of the na- 
tional political conventions to be held in 
Chicago after mid-June, Senator Smoot 
expressed the conviction that it could not 
be. Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, previously had stated that 
adjournment could be taken about the 
middle of June. 

“I never have had any other thought 
than that we will have to stay here all 
Summer,” Senator Smoot stated. 

To this Senator Vandenberg added that 
|; with 10 days of hearings scheduled for 
the tax bill and another week at least 
| before the bill could be taken upon the 
floor, and with the prospect of three weeks 





Extra Cost of Education 


Mentally dull children in many class- 
jrooms, it is proven through modern 
methods of testing hearing, turn out to 
be children with dulled hearing. In tests 
made in two cities it was found that hard 
}0f hearing children repeated grades ap- 
| proximately three times oftener than do 
| other “repeaters.” 
So the cost of hearing tests and ade- 
| quate medical and educational provision 
for these children would undoubtedly be 
| less than the loss occasioned by their 
|years of retardation. In San Francisco 
it was estimated that the 65 grade repe- 
| titions of 27 hard of hearing children cost 
| the city $4,097.09. 

The need for education of the handi- 
capped is evidenced by the 500,000 indi- 





mental disease, almshouses, and institu- 
tions for feeble-minded; 170,000 persons 
} every year admitted for the first time to 
hospitals for mentally diseased; and 300,- 
000 persons every year committed to 
prison. These are largely the driftwood 
which has not been detected in the school- 
rooms and wisely trained. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
this book is devoted to the 1,500,000 gifted 
children in the country who, rightly, de- 
veloped, it says, may supply the future 
| leaders of the country. Many of these 
specially endowed children leave school 
| because the classroom fails to keep pace 
with their interests. The more progres- 
sive schools are providing special curricula 
for these children. 


| 








| American people, once they know the facts 
| about the sort of government they have 
been getting and paying for, should 
|let themselves be trampled on much 
| longer. * * * 
|, “I have faith in the American people 
;—in their intelligence and in their cour- 
|age. That is why I have told you this 
| outline story of government by concen- 
trated wealth. 
“For years, the financial chieftains have 
|; exercised a crooked control over official 
| Washington. They have used their money 
to influence every important national pol- 
| icy for their own private good. They have 





| bought, paid for, and profited tremen-| 


;dously from their control of the Gov- 
|}ernment of the United States. That is 
the answer to the question, How do they 
| get it? 
Money Put First, He Says 
“Now, caught in the depression which 
their own selfishness caused, they have 


viduals found in prisons, hospitals for | 


}or more of debate, the tax bill may not 
be expected to be disposed of by the Sen- 
{ate much in advance of the middie of 

May. Senator Smoot plans to hear Treas- 
| ury Officials first in considering the House 
tax bill, but he explained he was unin- 
| ones as to how much time they would 
take. 

Senators Watson, Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, minority leader; McNary (Rep.), 
}of Oregon, assistant majority leader, and 
|Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, ranking 
| minority member on the Finance Com- 
mittee, agreed with Senator Smoot that 
the Senate was certain to make some 
changes. None, however, would venture an 
opinion as to what those changes would 
| be, except that since the House had de- 
|feated the sales tax so overwhelmingly, 
there could be no reason for sales tax 
| supporters in the Senate to place that 
| sort of a levy in the bill. 

The new Senate order of business car- 
ries, in addition to the Hale Navy bill, 
the following measures: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) by 


‘Importation of Radio Sets 
Is Restricted by France 


Import quotas for the second quarter of 
1932 for imports into France of radio sets, 
accessories, parts and tubes were an- 
nounced in the French Journal Official 
for March 31, 1932, according to a cable- 
gram from Commercial Attache Fayette 
W. Allport, Paris. 

Special authorizations must be obtained 
hereafter from the Frenth customs ad- 
ministration for imports from the United 
| States of radio sets, accessories and parts 
| (except tubes). These authorizations will 
|be issued for a total of 20 metric tons 
|during this quarter (the fixed quota in- 
| dicated below) only for goods placed in 
|French warehouses, priority being deter- 
|mined by the date of entry. 

It is estimated, that present warehouse 
stocks plus shipments reported en route 
| to France are already in excess of the 
|second quarter quota of 20 metric tons. 
| The quotas are fixed as follows for the 
| period from April 1 to June 30, 1932: 
Radio sets, accessories and parts (ex- 
| cept tubes), a total quota of 365.7 metric 
| tons, dividend into individual quotas of 
20.0 metric tons from the United States, 
102.1 metric tons from Germany, 2154 
metric tons from The Netherlands, 14.8 
metric tons from the United Kingdom, and 
13.4 metric tons from all other countries 








“This depression may yet kindle a po-jordered our national leaders to forget | Combined. 


litical readjustment as far-reaching and 


human distress and come to the aid of 


Radio tubes, a total quota of 21.5 metric 


as badly needed as that which freed the| the wealthy only—to put money ahead of | t0ns, divided into individual quotas of 18 


American colonies from the economic 


men, women, and children. This time I 


metric tons from the United States, no 


tyranny of eighteenth century England.| believe they have gone one step too far.|imports from Germany, 9.9 metric tons 


The tyranny of concentrated wealth is 


its existence among the democratic peo- 
ple of a self-governing nation. 


“TI have answered the question, ‘How do 


not answer—which can be answered only 
| by the millions of American people who 


|from The Netherlands, 9.8 metric tons 


just as vicious and just as real today.| they get it?’ truthfully and as best I can.|from the United Kingdom, and no im- 
There is not even a political excuse for | But there is another question which I can| Ports from any other country. 


The reductions in the quantities to be 
|admitted during the second quarter com- 


“I want to see the American people rise | have the power to set things right, but| pared to those for the first quarter of 
and vote themselves back to a govern-|do not use it. That question is, ‘Why 
ment of, by and for the American people.|do they stand for it?’ I can not answer 
I want to see them put an end to gov-|it. Only the people can. But I am be-| cess of the quotas dmring the first quar- 
ernment of, by and for concentratediginning to think they are getting ready 

& eannos sndersiand | 


wealth, 


ta give theiz answer, 


1932, are presumably the result of de- 
ductions for shipments admitted in ex- 


ter-—(Issued by the Department of Com- 
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Russia Planning 


Mass Output of ~ 


Motion Pictures 


Production Along ‘Holly« 
wood Lines’ Projected, 
According to Advices to 
Commerce Department 


The Soviet Union is planning to reor- 
ganize the production of motion pictures 
“along Hollywood lines,” according to ad- 
| vices made public April 2 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A central plant is 
to be constructed near Moscow, it was 
|said. Two recently constructed plants are 
to be enlarged to meet the Soviet require- 
ment for raw film, the advices disclosed. 

The statement, issued by the Depart- 


ment’s Motion Picture Division, follows in 
; full text: 


Centralized Output 


Trade Commissioner George R. Canty, 
Berlin, sends the information that the 
| Soviet Government is to reorganize the 
| production of Russian films along Holly- 
food lines, i. e., to construct a central 
production plant in the neighborhood of 
| Moscow, for which purpose an amount of 
10,000,000 rubles has been allowed. 

It is reported that Pudowkin is to have 
full charge of the project. 

An official report from Moscow, printed 
in the Berlin trade press, states that the 
two raw film plants erected in the course 
of last year are now turning out 60,000 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Teachers’ Tenure Law of Indiana 


~ Held Valid by State Supreme Court 





| ‘Indefinite Contracts of Married Teachers Are} 


Found Not to Be Subject to Cancellation 
Without ‘Good and Just Cause’ 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Scuoot Crry or E.woop, IND., ET AL., 
v. 

Srare or INDIANA, ON THE RELATION OF 
Mattie GRIFFIN ET AL. 
Indiana Supreme Court. 

e iMadisen Circuit Court 

from the n c J 
oat Opinion of the Court 


March 29, 1932 


Martin, J—Mattie Griffin, a teacher in the 

ublic schools of the City of Elwood, insti- 

ted this action in mandamus to compel 
the school trustees of that “school city” to 
estore her to such teaching position. (The 
action was brought in the name of the State 
on the relation of Mattie Griffin, as provided 
im sections 1244, 1245 Burns 1926 and was later 
consolidated with two other like actions in- 
stituted on behalf of Grace Doerman and 
Mary L. Records.) 


The complaint alleged that relatrix was a 
“permanent teacher of such school corpora- 
tion and the holder and possessor of an in- 
definite contract as a public school teacher 
‘under and by virtue of the laws of the State, 
(ch. 97 Acts 1927, sections 6967.1-6967.6 Burns 
1929 Supp. (Note No. 1)); that on Feb. 3, 
1931 the school trustees adopted a resolution 
that in the future no married fvomen should 
be employed as teachers in the Elwood schools 
and that necessary steps be taken to termi- 
mate the indefinite contracts of all married 
Women teachers in the school corporation, 
and notified such teachers, (including writ- 
ten notice to relatrix on March 4, 1931), 
that the trustees would, at their regular 
monthly meeting on April 7, 1931, take up 
consideration of the cancellation of the in- 
definite contracts held by them; that on 
March 28, 1931, at the written request of the/| 
relatrix, the trustees notified her in writing 
that “the reason for said consideration of 
the cancellation of her said indefinite con- 
tract was that * * * the school board * * * 


had resolved that no married women should be 
employed as teachers in said school after the 
end of the school year 1930-1931"; that the 
meeting and hearing was held and the school 
board “did then and there unlawfully, un- 
reasonably, arbitrarily and capriciously order 
that the. indefinite contract of relatrix be 
cancelled and that she be dismissed as a 
teacher in said schools corporation and did 
* * * give as their reason therefor that 
the relatrix was a married woman.” 
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It is averred that relatrix has since de- 
manded that she be restored to her rights as a 
rmanent teacher and be allowed to retain 

r place as a teacher in said school cor- 

ration, which demand the defendant, trus- 

s refused and still refuse to comply with; 
that the sole and only reason for the action 
of the trustees in canceling the indefinite 
contract of relatrix and in dismissing and 
discharging her was that she is a married 
women; that such action by the board was 
‘unlawful, unreasonable, arbitrary and with- 
out good and just cause. 

That it is the duty of the trustees to rein- 
state relatrix and restore her to her rights 
a@s a permanent teacher in said corporation, 
which duty they refuse to perform and that 
unless they are required and compelled by 
the court to reinstate her, etc., she will be 
deprived of her right to continue as 4@ per- 
manent teacher in said corporation. A prayer 
for an order in mandate followed. 

To the complaint, the defendants (appel- 
lants) filed a plea in abatement setiing up 
the action of the school board, viz: “The 
board now hereby cancels said contracts and 
each of them for the reason that said teachers 
are married and each of them are married 
women,” which action they allege is final 
and not subject to any appeal or review by 
the court and that the court by reason thereof 
has no jurisdiction in the proceedings. 
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The court sustained a demurrer to this 
plea in abateme The defendants then filed 
@ demurrer to the complaint on the grounds 
that the court had no jurisdiction of the 
subject matter of the action, and that the 
complaint did not state facts sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action. This demurrer 
Was overruled and upon the refusal of the 
defendant to plead further to the complaint,’ 
the court made a finding in favor of the/| 
three relatrices and rendered judgment 


Note No. 1—This statute, known as the 
‘Teachers’ Tenure Law, was enacted under the 
following title: “An Act defining teachers and 
permanent teachers, providing for their em- 
ployment and release, and defining, and pro- 
viding for the making and canceling of, in- 
definite contracts.” 

Section 1 provides in part that “any person 
who * * * shall serve under a contract as a 
teacher in any school corporation * * * for 
five or more successive years and who shall 
* * * enter into a teacher's contract for fur- 
ther service with such corporation, shall 
thereupon become a permanent teacher of 
such school corporation. * * * Upon the ex- 
piration of any contract between such school 
corporation and a permanent teacher, such 
contract shall be deemed to continue in effect 
for an indefinite period and shall be known 
as an indefinite contract. Such * * * con- 
tract shall remain in force unless succeeded 
by a new contract signed by beth parties or 
unless it shall be canceled as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act.’’ Provision is made in this 
section of the Act for salary schedules to be 
adopted from year to year by the corporation 
and for other matters. 

Section 2 specifies the grounds upon which, 
and the procedure by which a school corpo- 
ration may cancel an indefinite contract. Cer- 
tain written notice to the teacher of the date 
and place of the consideration by the school 
corporation of the cancellation is provided 
for. Upon written request by the teacher a 
written statement of the reasons for the con- 
sideration shall be given; and upon like writ- 
ten request a hearing, before the school board 
(in the case of towns, and before the town- 
ship trustee in the case of townships) is pro- 
vided for, at which the teacher “shall have a 
right to a full statement of the reasons for 
the proposed cancellation of contract, and 
shall have the right to be heard, to present 
the testimony of witnesses and other evi- 
dence bearing upon the reasons for the pro- 
posed cancellation of such contract.” 

The secticn provides “Cancellation of an 
indefinite contract of a permanent teacher 
may be made for incompetency, insubordina- 
tion (which shall be deemed to mean a wilful 
refusal to obey the school laws of this State 
or reasonable rules prescribed for the gov- 
ernment of*the public schools of such cor- 
en) neglect of duty, immorality, justi- 

ble decrease in the number of teaching 
positions or other good and just cause, but 
May not be made for political or personal 
Teasons” * * *. Provided, that the decision 
of the school board shall be final.” 


Note No. 2.—In the absence of statutory 
regulation as to the employment of teachers 
or in the absence of statutory causes for dis- 
charging those who under the terms of the 
statute are permanent teachers, the selec- 
tion, dismissal and control of teachers is in 
the hands of the proper local school authori- 
ties, and such authorities have discretionary 
power in passing upon the applications and 
dismissals and they may take sex or marital 
status into consideration. 56 C. J. 379, 24 R. 
C. L. 618. In Ansorge v. City of Green Bay 
(1929), 198 Wis. 320, 224 N. W. 119, it was 
said: “It may be conceded that a married 
teacher can ordinarily perform her duties as 
satisfactorily as an unmarried ore, but the 
board is charged with a duty which requires 
it to promote the public interests * * * . 
Many circumstances may exist with reference 
to a particular school which might lead to 
the belief that a male teacher would be more 
suitable for employment than a _ female 
teacher. On the otherhand the same may 
be said with respect to married and unmar- 
ried teachers. In the employment of teachers 
the Board must be, and ordinarily is, vested 
* * * with a wide discretion, and when such 
discretion is exercised in good faith and is 
mot contrary to law, the exercise of such dis- 
cretion should not be interfered with or con- 
trolled by the courts.” 

In Sheldon v. School Committee (1931), — 
Mass. —, 177 N. E. 94, it was said “a decision 
(by the school committee) that wise admin- 
istration of public schools calls for the elimi- 
mation of women teachers if they are married 
is not so irrational that it is inconsistent 
in law with good faith in dealing with a 
Gnticn of dismissal,” but the provision of 

Massachusetts statute is different from 
the one involved here, the court stating the 

Visions of that statute as follows: “a 

her who had served in the school * * * 
for three consecutive years, on being again 
elected should be employed ‘at the discre- 
tion of the school committee.’” 


Note No. 3.—In State, ex rel., v. School Di- | 
rectors (Wis.), supra, a board of school direc- | 
tors, authorized to dismiss teachers for ‘‘mis- 
conduct, incompetency, inefficiency or inat- 
tention to duty,” was held not to have any 
sufficient ground for dismissing a teacher 
who failed to report her marriage from March 
till June, there being no showing of wilful or 
intentional flouting of authority or harm from 

failing to give immediate notice of her 
e. 
' 


thereon ordering the defendants to reinstate 
the relatrices fa their indefinite contracts 
and restore them to their full rights as per- 
manent teachers in said school corporation. 


By assigning as error the sustaining of 
plaintiffs’ demurrer to their plea in abate- 
ment and the overruling of their demurrer 
to the complaint, appellants present the 
question of whether the Madison Circuit 
Court had jurisdiction of the subject matter 
of the action. They contend that exclusive 
jurisdiction was conferred upon them as a 
school board by section 2, chapter 97, Acts 
1927 section 6967.2 Burns 1929 Supp., to hear 
and determine the question of cancelling 
appellees’ “indefinite permanent” teaching 
contracts, and that their decision of such 
question was final and not subject to ap- 
peal to, or review by, the courts. 


The Teachers’ Tenure Law _ specifically 
enumerates the causes for which a teacher 
may be removed or dismissed and provides 
that “the decision of the school: board shall 
be final.” If a school board dismisses a 
teacher for a cause named in the statute, 
such action is conclusive and is not subject 
to review by the courts, unless the board in 
taking the action acted in bad faith, arbi- 
trarily, corruptly, fraudulently or in gross 
abuse of its discretion. 
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Greathouse v. Board, etc. (1926), 198 Ind. 
95, 151 N. E. 411; Keener School Tp. v. Eu- 
daly (1931),.— Ind. App. 175 N. E. 363, 366; 
56 C. J. 409, n. 69; School District, etc., v. 
Davies (1904), 69 Kan. 162, 76 P. 409; Peo. ex 
rel. v. Hubbell (1899), 38 App. Div. 194, 56 
N. Y. 8., 642; Directors, etc. v. Burton (1875), 
26 Ohio St. 421; McCrea v. School Dist. (1891), 
145 Pa. 550, 22 A. 1040; Gillan v. Board, etc. 
(1894), 88 Wis. 7, 58 N. W. 1042, 24 L. R. A. 336. 


Where the statute specifically enumerates 
the causes for which a teacher may be re- 
moved or dismissed, the teacher cannot be 
removed or dismissed for any other cause, 
Kennedy v. San Francisco Bd. (1890), 82 Cal. 
483, 22 P. 1042; Butcher v. Charles (1895); 
95 Tenn. 532, 32 S. W. 631, and where the 
school board in removing or dismissing the 
teacher acted outside of its jurisdiction or 
power under the statute, the action of the 
board is not final but is subject to review by 
the courts. Cartwright v. Mapleton (1927), 
203 Iowa 26, 212 N. W. 368; Custer v. Prospect 
(1899), 12 Pa. Super. 102. } 


The appellants admit that they did not 
take the action complained of because of 
the “incompetency, insubordination, * * * 
neglect of duty (or) immorality” of the teach- 
ers involved, nor because of “justifiable de- 
crease in the number of teaching positions,” 
but contend that their action was properly 
and lawfully taken under the remaining 
ground stated in the statute, viz: “other 
good and just cause.” 


If a teacher, after marriage, becomes in- 
efficient, impaired in her usefulness, neg- 
lectful or otherwise incapable of performing 
her duties as a teacher in a proper manner, 
then good reason—‘‘other good and just cause” 
—would exist for her dismissal; but marriage, 
in itself (in the absence of a statutory pro- 
visicn co the contrary), does not constitute a 

ood and just cause (as provided in the 

‘eachers’ Tenure Law) for the discharge of a 


teacher. 
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Marriage as an institution involves no ele- 
ment of wrong. but on the contrary is pro- 
tected, encouraged and fostered by a sound 
public policy. The arbitrary determination 
of the school board that the marriage of 
woman teachers (it is noted that the reso- 
lution of the school board attemped to op- 
erate against women only, and not ainst 
men teachers who married) was “g and 
just cause” for their removal is, as a mat- 
ter of law, declared to be erroneous and 
invalid. (Note No. 2.) 


Richards v. School Dist. (1916), 78 Ore. 621, 
153 P. 482, Ann. Cas. 1917-D 266, L. R. A. 1916- 
C 789; Jameson v. Union Dist. Board (1914), 74 
W. Va. 389, 81 S. E. 1126; People v. Maxwell 
(1904), 177 N. Y. 494, 69 N. E. 1092; see also 
Blair v. United States, ex rel.. (1916), 45 App. 
D. C. 353; State, ex rel. v. School Directors 
(1923), 179 Wis. 284, 191 N. W. 746. In Rich- 
ards v. School Dist., supra, the court said: 

“It is impossible to know in advance 


whether the efficiency of any person will be- 
come impaired because of marriage, and a 
rule which assumes that all persons do be- 
come less competent because of marriage is 
unreasonable because such a regulation is 
purely arbitrarily. If a teacher is just as 


competent and efficient after marriage, a dis- 
missal because of marriage would capri- 
cious. If a teacher is neglectful, incompe- 


tent and inefficient, she ought to be dis- 
charged whether she is married or whether 
she is single.” 

The appellants say that “marriage has been 
held to be a legal reason for not employing 
& woman teacher in the schools of Indiana,” 
but an examination of the case cited—Guilford 
Township v. Roberts (1902), 28 Ind. App. 355, 
62 N. E, 711—shows appellants’ statement to 
be inaccurate; the decision there being that 
& married woman who secured employment 
by the fraudulent representation that she was 
unmarried, from a trustee who gave her to 
understand that he would not, for various 
reasons employ a married woman as a 
teacher, could not recover on a _ contract 
which the trustee had terminated. The case 
did not involve one who was a permanent 
teacher under a statute. (Note No. 3.) 

Sapetiegs contention that the complaint 
was insufficient to withstand their demurrer 
because “it was necessary to set out in the 
complaint or file a copy with the complaint of 
the alleged ‘indefinite contract,’ ” cannot pre- 
vail. The complaint in this case was not 
“founded on a written instrument” which, 
under section 386, Burns 1926; ‘‘must be filed 
with the pleading,” but was for the enforce- 
ment of the teachers’ rights arising out of 
the Teachers’ Tenure Law, supra. 

The position of a teacher in the public 
schools is not a public office, but an employ- 
ment by contract between the teacher and 














« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Deferred Taxation 


Of Growing Timber 





Owners of Land in Alabama 
Are Required to Pay Ad 
Valorem Assessment 





Montgomery, Ala., April 2. 


The Alabama State Forester, Page S. 
Bunker, has just issued a statement ex- 
plaining the subject of deferred taxation 
of growing timber. The law is not gen- 
erally understood, and many persons are 
under the impression that the owners of 
forest land are not required to pay ad 
valorem taxes thereon, Mr. Bunker said, 

The law, he explained, gives to all land- 
owners in Alabama, the privilege of enter- 
ing into a contract with the State, whereby 
taxes on growing timber are deferred until 
the timber is cut. At that time they are 
required to pay a yield tax of 10 per cent 
of the value of the standing timber. Any 
individual or corporation taking advan- 
tage of this law and signing such a con- 
tract, is not relieved, however, from pay- 
ing taxes on the value of the land itself. 


So far, the State Forester said, only 
50,494 acres of land have been classified 
under the “Auxiliary State Forest Law.” 
Of this total, 40,495 acres are located in 
Sumter County, 3,227 in Choctaw, 244 in 
Bibb, 720 in Mobilo, 787 in Washington, 
2,377 in Talladoga, 2,604 in Covington, and 
40 in Chilton. 





— 


the school corporation. The relation remains 
contractual after the teacher has, under the 
provisions of a teachers’ tenure law; become 
@ permanent teacher—but the terms and 
conditions of the contract are thereafter gov- 
erned primarily by the statute. 56 C. J. 382; 
See Martin v. Fisher (1930), 108 Cal. App. 34, 
291 P. 276, 278; State, ex rel., v. Milwaukee 
Board (1926), 190 Wis. 570, 209 N. W. 683; State 
v. Blied (1925), 188 Wis. 442, 206 N. W. 213. 


It is because of appellees’ rights under this 
statute and the duty of appellants imposed by 
the same that mandamus is the proper rem- 
edy in.this case. Section 1245, Burns 1926; 
State, ex rel., v. Cadwallader (1909), 172 Ind. 
619, 87 N. E. 644; State, ex rel., v. Board (1913), 
18 N. Mex. 183, 135 P. 96, 49 L. R. A. (NS) 
62, n. 63. A public school teacher who, under 
a positive provision of the statute, has a fixed 
tenure of employment or can be removed only 
in a certain manner prescribed by’the statute, 
is entitled to reinstatement if he has been 
removed from his position in violation of his 
statutory rights. Saxton v. Los Angeles Board 
(1929), 206 Cal. 758, 276 P. 998; Dutart v. 
Woodward (1929), 99 Cal. App. 736, 279 P. 493. 

Under the assignments first noted above 
appellants contend that the classification of 
“permanent teachers’ made by section 1, 
chapter 97, Acts 1927, section 6167.1, Burns 
1929 Supp., viz: 
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“Any person who has served or who shall 
serve under contract as a teacher in any 
school corporation in the State of Indiana 
for five or more successive years and who 
shall thereafter enter into a teacher’s con- 
tract for further service with such corpora- 
tion shall thereupon become a permanent 
teacher of such school corporation,” violates 
the provision of section 23 Art. I, Indiana 
Constitution, section 75, Burns 1926, viz: 

“The General Assembly shall not grant to 
any citizens or class of citizens privileges or 
immunities which, upon the same terms, 
shall not equally belong to all citizens.” 

Both parties agree as to the general rules 
stated in Fountain Park Co. v. Hensler (1927), 
199 Ind. 95, 155 N. E. 465, 50 A. L. R. 1518, 
which control the determination of the ques- 
tion whether a statute constitutes the sort of 
“class legislation” forbidden by this section 
of the Constitution. 


The classification to be constitutional must 
be reasonable and natural, not capricious or 
arbitrary; it must embrace all who naturally 
belong to the class and there must be some 
inherent and substantial difference germane 
to the subject and purpose of the legfS8lation 
between those included within the class and 
those excluded. 


The appellants concede that the length of 
time a teacher has taught may furnish a 
basis for the proper classification, William v. 
People (1887), 121 Ill. 84 11 N. E. 881, but 
insist that the place where the teacher has 
taught cannot furnish such basis. They say 
there is no reason why five successive years’ 
teaching experience in various school corpo- 
rations within the State should not place a 
teacher in the same class as the teacher who 
has taught five successive years in one school 
corporation. 


To sustain their position appellants cite 
State, ex rel. v. Pennoyer (1889), 65 N. H. 
113, 18 A. 878, 5 L. R. A. 709, where a classifi- 
cation was held invalid which attempted to 
classify physicians for license purposes on 
the basis of practice in a given locality for 
four years preceding the passage of the act. 

But the case cited is not in accord with the 
present weight of authority which holds that 
the Legislature may properly treat perma- 
nency of location as evidence of professional 
merit and qualification. State v. Bair (1900), 
112 Iowa 466, 84 N. W. 532, 51 L. R. A. 776. 
The classification of permanent teachers as 
those teachers of a school corporation who 
have taught for five or more successive years 
therein seems to us a valid one. The classi- 
fication is reasonable and natural and based 
on a substantial difference germane to the 
purpose of the act. 
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A transient teacher who has taught five 
years, but in different school corporations 
does not possess a probationary record within 
the direct observation of the school trustees 
as is possessed by a teacher who for a period 
of five successive years has been weighed and 
tested by the trustees of the corporation in 
which he is to become a permanent teacher. 
A teacher who would be satisfactory in one 
district might be unsatisfactory in another 
by reason of different community conditions 
and needs’ 

We believe the statute under consideration 
is not subject to the foregoing objection, 
which is the only objection raised herein on 
constitutional grounds. 





MONOPOLIES—Restraint of trade—Conspiracy to eliminate competitor in inter- 
state commerce—Action for treble damages—Necessity of showing unreasonable 
restraint of interstate commerce as result of conspiracy— 


A conspiracy between one corporation 


and employes of another corporation to 


deprive the latter corporation of its business, a substantial portion of which was in 
interstate commerce, and to eliminate such corporation as a competitor of the 
former corporation, pursuant to which the former corporation by unfair methods 
of competition acquired the business of the latter corporation, was a conspiracy in 
restraint of interstate commerce in violation of section 1 of the Sherman Act and 
entitled the latter corporation to treble damages under section 7 of the Sherman 
Act, as amended by section 4 of the Clayton Act, even though the elimination of 
the latter corporation as a competitor and/the acquisition of its business would 
not effect an unreasonable restraint of interstate commerce, since it is the intent 
and purpose of the conspiracy and not the result thereof which determines whether 


it is in violation of the Sherman Act. 


Albert Pick-Barth Co., Inc., et al., v. Mitchell Woodbury Corp.; C. C. A. 1, No. 


2648, March 18, 1932. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


SCHOOLS—Teachers—Indefinite contracts — Cancellation — Grounds — Marriage— 
Constitutionality of Indiana Teachers’ Tenure Law— : 

The Indiana Teachers’ Tenure Law, which defines a “permanent teacher” as 
one who has served “under a contract as a teacher in any school corporation * * * 
for five or more successive years” and who has entered “into a teacher’s contract 
for further service with such corporation” and provides that such contract shall 
continue in effect for an indefinite period and shall not be canceled except for 
“incompetency, insubordination, neglect of duty, immorality, justifiable decrease 
in the number of teaching positions or other good and just cause,” does not apply 
where the teacher has taught five or more successive years in different school 
corporations; so construed the statute is not in violation of a provision of the 
Indiana Constitution prohibiting the granting “to any citizen or class of citizens 
privileges or immunities which, upon the same terms, shall not equally belong to 
all citizens” on the theory that the classification is unreasonable, capricious, and 
arbitrary in failing to include in the same class with teachers who have taught 
for five years in one school corporation teachers who have taught for the same 
period of time in various school corporations; a resolution of school trustees terminat- 
ing the indefinite contracts of married women teachers was in violation of the act 
since the fact that a teacher is married is not “good and just cause” for cancella- 
tion of the contract; the resolution was subject to judicial review in mandamus 
proceedings to compel the trustee to reinstate a permanent teacher whose contract 
was canceled on such ground, notwithstanding a provision of the act that “the 
decision of the school board shall be final.”—School City Elwood, Ind., et al. v. 


Griffin et al., State of Ind. ex rel. 


(Ind. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 216, April 4, 1932. 





State Taxation 


IOWA—Manufacturing and mercantile corporations— 
Corporation engaged in the business of constructing pavements and selling the 
same to the State and various municipalities therein, held not to be a manufacturer, 


within the meaning of the Iowa tax law.—In re Koss Construction Co, 


(Iowa 


Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 216, April 4, 1932, 


1 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTeD Srates Daly 








Paving Company Summary of New Cases Filed |Status of Bills 


Held Not Classed) O” Docket of Supreme Court And Resolutions 
As Manufacturer Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 





Term Is Defined by Iowa Su- 
preme Court in Case In- 
volving State Statute Rela- 
tive to Taxation 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPEAL OF Koss 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Iowa Supreme Court. 
No. 41289. 

Appeal from Polk District Court. 

GeEorGE P, ComrorT, CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 
and C. R. S. Anperson for appellant; 
Stripe, PERRY, BANNISTER & STARZINGER 
for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 15, 1932 


Favitte, J.—The cause is submitted upon a 
stipulation of facts, the material portion of 
which reads as follows: 

“The Koss Construction Company is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Iowa, having its principal place of 
business in the City of Des Moines thereof, 
and is engaged in the business of construct- 
ing pavements and selling the same to the 
State of Iowa, and various municipalities 
in said State; that in the conduct of its 
business said company constructs concrete 
paving by combining in accurately determined 
proportions, reinforcing steel, crushed rock 
or gravel, sand, cement and water, by the 
use of machinery built for and appropriate 
to that purpose, and by said process, produces 
concrete which said company then transfers 
to the highway of the State or street of the 
municipality, where the same is treated with 
calcium chloride or other materials and by 
process of chemical reaction becomes hard- 
ened into finished pavement. 
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“That in the construction of asphalt pave- 
ment, said company constructs the concrete 
foundation in the same manner as herein- 
before described and by the use of its large 
asphalt plant, heats asphalt, graded sands and 
fluxing oil to certain accurately regulated 
temperatures, and by the use of large heated 
revolving drums, combines the same into 
plastic product, which is placed hot, on such 
concrete foundation on the streets or high- 
ways, where it is properly rolled until it be- 
comes a finished asphalt pavement. 

“That the machinery used for the fore- 
going processes is portable, and is trans- 
ported to the various localities where the 
paving is being constructed.” 

Code section 6975 is as follows: 

“Any person, firm or corporation who pur- 
chases, receives, or holds personal property 
of any description for the purpose of adding 
to the value thereof by any process of man- 
ufacturing, refining, purifying, combining of 
different materials, or by the packing of 
meats, with a view to selling the same for 
gain or profit, shall be deemed a manufac- 
turer for the purposes of this title, and shall 
list such property for taxation.” 

It is further provided by the stipulation: 

“That the only point in dispute is whether 
Koss Construction Company is a manufac- 
turer as defined in the section 6975 of the 
Code of Iowa, 1927, so as to entitle its capi- 
tal stock to be exempt from taxation as 
provided by subdivision 20 of section 6944, 
Code of Iowa, 1927.” 

Our inquiry is narrowed to the one ques- 
tion presented in the stipulation, namely, Is 
the appellee a manufacturer under the statute 
in carrying on the business of paving high- 
ways in the manner described in the stipu- 
lation? 

The courts have construed the word “man- 
ufacturer” under the variety of statutes, and 
under very divergent fact conditions. We 
have considered it in at least three cases. In 
Appeal of the Iowa Pipe & Tile Co., 101 Iowa 
170, we held that a corporation that made 
sewer pipe and drain tile and sold the fin- 
ished product to customers generally ° was 
@ manufacturer within the provisions of this 
statute. 

In Bennett v. Finkbine Lbr. Co., 199 Iowa 
1085, we held that a corporation owning large 
tracts of timber lands from which it cut the 
timber and manufactured it into a finished 
product was ‘a manufacturer.” In Iowa 
Limestone Co. v. Cook, 211 Iowa 534, we held 
that a corporation which took stone from th 
quarry and simply broke it into smaller 
pieces was not a manufacturer within the 
meaning of the tax statute. 

It is obvious that our former decisions are 
not controlling in the case at bar. 
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In this case the business of appellee is 
the construction of permanent pavements. 
It is apparent from the stipulation that the 
appellee does not make a product and sell 
it to some other party, who in turn uses it 
to make a pavement. It not only “combines” 
the several ingredients, but it uses this com- 
bination itself in making the finished prod- 
uct which becomes a permanent part of the 
realty. It furnishes all the material and does 
all the work of laying permanent paving. 

We think it is apparent that in the enact- 
ment of the statute in question the Legisla- 
ture intended to describe a manufacturer as 
one dealing with personal property. 


The statute came into its present form 
from the Code of 1897, where the whole sub- 
ject was dealt with in one section (1319). 
The preceding section (1318) of said Code 
dealt with the taxation of merchants. It 
is quite apparent that in both sections the 
enrene was dealing with personal prop- 
erty. 


When section 6975 of the present code was 
adopted the legislative intent was to deal 
with personal property. The statute was not 
intended to apply to builders, or those who 
construct permanent improvements which be- 
come & part of the real estate. The legisla- 
tive intent must be our guiding star in this 
matter. 

In Code section 6971 the Legislature de- 
fined a merchant. In section 6975 it like- 
wise defined a manufacturer. In defining a 
manufacturer it specifically provided (Code, 
section 6977) that machinery in a manufac- 
turing establishment should be regarded as 
real estate. It was not dealing with one 
who “manufactures” real estate. 


We think the legislative intent was to 
exempt from taxation manufacturers who are 
engaged in manufacturing personal property 
for sale, and not builders or “constructors” 
who are engaged in erecting permanent struc- 
tures, such as paving, which become a per- 
manent part of the real estate. 


We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in Fri- 
day v. Hall & Kraul Co., 216 U. S. 449 (54 L. 
ed. 562) and a number of Federal courts, 
have held that a corporation engaged in such 
work is a manufacturer within the meaning 
of the Bankruptcy Act. There are Federal 
decisions to the contrary, however. The 
Bankruptcy Act is liberally construed, while 
the universal rule is that taxation statutes 
are strictly construed. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
Commonwealth v. Wark Co., 301 P. 150 (151 
Atl. 786), construed the words “‘manufactur- 
ing corporation” under a taxation statute. 
In that case the corporation was engaged in 
the business of constructing and erecting 
buildings on contract. The question was 
whether the building of houses was ‘‘manu- 
facturing” within the purview of a taxation 
statute. The court held the clause ‘“manu- 
facture of buildings’ was an anomoly, and 
that ‘neither custom, common sense, nor 
necessity requires or authorizes” the appli- 
cation of the term “manufacturer” to such 
a business. 

+++ 


So in the case at bar, the appellee is en- 
gaged in the business of pbuilding permanent 
pavement. It is a buildet, not a manufac- 
turer, any more than the builder of a house 
is a manufacturer. Suppose that the ap- 
pellee, by the same process that it constructs 
pavement, built cement buildings perma- 
nently attached to real estate (as is often 
done), could it be successfully maintained 
that it was “a manufacturer” of such buitld- 
ings, and hence exempt under a strictly con- 
strued taxation statute? We think not. 

That a corporation engaged in a business 
similar to that of the appellee is not a man- 
ufacturer within the meaning of a taxation 
statute, see, also, People v. Cantor, 178 N. Y. 
8S. 579; People v. Cantor, 186 N. Y. S. 890; 38 
Cc. J. 981. 

Purthermore, it is stipulated: 

“That section 1 of Article II of the amended 
and substituted articles of incorporation of 


Koss Construction Company provide as 
follows: 
“‘*The general nature of the business of 


this corporation shall be to conduct a gen- 
eral contracting business, to make and per- 
form contracts for the construction of every 
kind of structure, to plan and carry out en- 


of the world; to manufacture, prepare, buy, 
sell and deal in, at wholesale or retail, every 
kind of construction material, and to buy, 
sell and deal in every kind of merchandise 
at wholesale or retail.’” 
The appellee made 
its 
manufacturer” 


attempt in adopting 
articles of incorporation to become .“a 
of permanent paving. To 





| manufacture ‘construction material” is quite} 
gineering enterprises of every kind in all parts|a different thing than 








Statements Have Been Placed on Record 
A SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
filed. 


wach item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court’s opinion or order. 
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Bankruptcy—Distribution of estate—Effect 
of bankrupt’s death—Widow’s right to 
statutory year’s allowance out of pro- 
ceeds—Effect of trustee’s lien— 

Whether surviving wife of a bankrupt 
who died after the adjudication was en- 
titled to her allowance for one year’s sup- 
port under Ohio statutes out of proceeds 





it thereunder, since the matter of violation 
of the provision is left, in large measure, 
either to discretion of the enforcing agency 
in making the rules and regulations or to 
judgment of court and jury in each in- 
stance as to what is reasonable, which might 
vary according to the views of the particular 
tribunal.—United States v. Shreveport Grain 


of sale of bankrupt’s property in hands of & Elevator Co., No. 807; D. C., W. D. La., 
the trustee under section 8 of the Bank- appl. (Feb. 10, 1922). 

ruptcy Act, providing that the death of a Fraternal societies (see IMsurance). 
bankrupt shall not abate the proceedings | Indemnity—Bond of purchaser of liquor 
and that the “widow and children shall be warehouse and distillery to indemnify 


entitled to all rights of dower and allow- 
ance fixed by the laws of the State of the 
bankrupt’s_ residence,” or was deprived 
thereof under section 47-a (2) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act giving the trustee the same title 
to property in the custody of bankruptcy 
court “that a creditor holding an execution 
or other lien by legal or equitable proceed- 
ings levied against that property would 
have,” on theory that trustee succeeded to 
rights of a levying creditor as of the date 
of bankruptcy and acquired a lien superior 
to widow’s right to her statutory year’s al- 
lowance, under another statute of Ohio 
providing that “neither legal nor equitable 
liens upon the personal estate of the de- 
cedent shall be affected by the provisions” 
for such allowance; whether trustee’s lien 
under such section 47-a (2) is in aid only of 
the power and duty of trustee to collect, 
hold and administer the estate and ceases 
to exist when trustee has reduced the prop- 
erty of the bankrupt’s estate to possession 
and has established his right to administer 
it—Wells, Trustee, etc., v. Siegel, No. 834; 
C. C. A. 6, cert. (Feb. 5, 1932). 
Banks (see State Taxation: 
South Dakota). 
Carriers (see Interstate Commerce Commis- 


seller against loss—Construction—Liabil- 

ity of indemnitor for amount of judgment 

rendered against seller for conversion by 
buyer— 

Whether bond of purchaser of liquor 
warehouse and distillery conditioned on 
purchaser’s performance and discharge of 
all “duties, obligations and liabilities im- 
posed by law or by contract on” seller ‘‘by 
reason of his connection with and owner- 
ship of said distillery” and on purchaser’s 
payment of “all sums of money, demands, 
debts and liabilities for which” seller ‘“‘may 
be liable by reason of his connection with 
said distillery’ made the surety liable for 
amount of judgment rendered against seller 
for purchaser’s conversion of liquor in ware- 
house, on theory that seller participated in 
conversion, or was a bond to indemnify 
seller only for damages resulting from pur- 
chaser’s violation of some Federal law or 
regulation; and whether surety could avoid 
liability, even though bond be construed to 
cover civil damages for a breach of duty 
not imposed by some Federal law or regu- 
lation, on the ground that seller partici- 
pated in conversion.—Muir, Admin., etc., v. 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Md., No. 
806; C. C. A. 6, cert. (53 F. (2d) 605; 55 F. 


Mississippi; 


Ooonmy (see Interstate C c ea 
‘ommerce (see Interstate Commerce Com- i 
mission). Insane persons (see Wills). 


‘ Insurance—Mutual benefit insurance—Fra- 
Constitutional law (see Corporations; Food ternal beneficiary societies—Power to issue 
Will rugs Act; Insurance; Sedition; certificates exempting member from fur- 

Ss). ri ide . ther assessments after a certain period— 


Whether a Nebraska fraternal beneficiary 
Corporations—Contracts—Sale of bonds— society had the power under the laws of 
- Validity of contract—Fraud—vUltra vires— | Such State to make a by-law providing for 
Estoppel of receiver to rescind— the issuance of certificates exempting the 
Whether contract under which an Ohio member from further assessment on the 
corporation sold a $1,500,000 first mortgage expiration of a certain period and to issue 
bond issue to another corporation in con- | 8 certificate pursuant to such __ by-law; 
sideration of payment of $1,102,500 in cash | Whether the society was estopped to assert 
and latter corporation’s transfer to former 


that such a certificate was ultra vires; 
corporation of 3,000 shares of former cor- whether a Missouri State court in an action 
poration’s preferred stock, having market 


on the certificate violated the full faith and 
value of $8750 per share at time of transac- credit clause of the Federal Constitution in 
tion, was ultra vires under laws of Ohio; 


failing, as claimed, to follow the decisions 
whether contract was'subject to recision at | Of the Nebraska Supreme Court holding that 
instance of receiver of former corporation 


such a society was without power to issue 
on the ground of fraud; whether court in such a certificate—Neff v. Sovereign Camp 
receiver’s action for rescision erred in re- 


of the Woodmen of the World, No. 840; 
scinding contract for fraud where the bill | Kamsas City (Mo.) Ct. Appls., cert. (Dec. 7, 
alleged merely that it was ultra vires; 1931). 
whether fact that latter corporation, after Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 
acquiring an option for purchase of the Interstate Commerce Commission—Author- 
bonds on such terms, voted its stock in ity and functions—Extension of line of 
favor of the contract, affected validity of railroad—Power of Commission to compel 
contract; whether former corporation's re- extensff into new territory—Validity of 
ceiver was precluded from rescinding con- 


statutory provision— 

tract on grounds that it was ultra vires Does section 1 (21) of the Interstate Com- 
more than three years after it was entered merce Act (49 U. S. C. (21)) grant authority 
into, that contract had been completely to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
performed by both parties, that parties were compulsorily require the construction of an 
in pari delicto, that status quo ante could 185-mile extension of a carrier’s line of rail- 
not be restored, that company was estopped road which the carrier is unwilling to con- 
to assert that contract was ultra vires, and 


struct voluntarily, where the Commission 
that company was guilty of laches.—A. B. finds that the extension is reasonably re- 
Leach & Co., Inc., v. Grant, Receiver, etc., 


quired in the interest of public convenience 
No. 832; C. C. A. 6, cert. (54 F. (2d) 731). 


and necessity and will not impair the car- 

Corporations—Foreign corporations—Actions rier’s ability to perform its duty to the 

against—Process—Service on salesman— public, or does it grant authority to the 

Validity— Commission to require the construction of 

Where Nevada corporation having princi- such extensions only as are reasonably nec- 

pal office in Oklahoma, and not qualified to essary to reach communities and industries 
do business in State of Washington, main- 


in the territory which the carrier has pro- 
tains no office, factory, warehouse, or other fessed to serve or according to the under- 
establishment, or bank account, etc., in 


taking which it has expressly or impliedly 
Washington, but has an employe who se- assumed; and, if the former, is the statu- 
cures orders in such State which are sub- 











tory provision for the compulsory extension 
ject to acceptance at home office, remit- of such a line within the ‘power of Con- 
tances being made direct from buyer to | gress.—Interstate Commerce Commission et 
seller and employe making no collections, al. v. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
and corporation, in order to secure carload 


gation Co. et al., No. 820; D. C., D. Oreg., 
freight rates, sometimes completes carload appl. (47 F. (2d) 250). 
with merchandise not yet actually ordered ++ + 
which is placed in warehouse in Washing- 
ton and sold on orders subject to confirma- Mastér and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
tion by ee, en Se determination that ae at). sath * sae ie 
company is doing business in Washington Oil and gas—Regulation and control—Pro- 
and was subject to process, under State ration of production—Authority and func- 
—— = — . Stat. 226), in suit tions of — commission—Validity of 
against it suc tate by service on its proration orders— 
employe violate its rights, privileges and Whether orders of the Railroad Commis- 
immunities under section 8, Article I, sec- sion of Texas issued in April, 1931, pur- 
tidn 2, Article IV, and Fourteenth Amend- suant to a plan of prorating potential pro- 
ment to Federal Constitution.—Kerr Glass duction of crude petroleum, which fixed a 
Manufacturing Corp. v. Superior Court of low allowable production for each owner in 
Washington, etc., No. 818; Wash. Sup. Ct., the East Texas oil “field not per well but 
appl. (Dec. 23, 1931). per unit of 20 to 40 acres regardless of the 
: a + number of wells in pan — —— Se 
the power of the Commission, as being de- 
Criminal law (see Food and Drugs Act). signed to and having the principal effect of 
Descent and distribution (see Bankruptcy). preventing physical waste of oil and gas, 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability | Under the then existing statutory provisions 
of railroad for death of freight brakeman granting authority to the Commission to 
struck p. 4 cars on bese) other than that | make rules and regulations for the conser- 
— ich me was working on release of vation of oil and gas and the prevention of 
ee eey oe for sub- | waste thereof, or were invalid because be- 
‘ai yond the power of the Commission, as being 
Whether State court, in action against designed a and have the principal effect of 
railroad company under Federal Employers preventing economic waste of oil and gas, 
Liability Act and Safety Appliance Act for | Under the express provision of the statute 
death of a freight brakeman who, after that the term “waste” shall not be con- 
working as member of crew moving cars on < aul 1 
strued to mean economic waste.—Railroad 
one track, had been found dead on another | Commission of Texas v. Macmillan et al., 
track immediately parallel thereto after No. 844; D. C., W. D. Tex., appl. (51 F. (2d) 
cars on such other track standing thereon, 400) ae ee Tee Pee eer ’ . 
on a grade, had moved without the aid of i 
an engine, erred in refusing to direct a ver- | Process (see Corporations). 
dict for company on its motion therefor on | Prohibition—Offenses—Sufficiency 
which it claimed that the evidence showed dence for ee | ' 
that an examination of the brakes on the Whether the evidence, in a prosecution. O 
cars on such other track after the accident | the SOOURARY of o eerne, USE a= of 8 
cinstoned that ther wore ix, good condition | Pecie Wr icum tar pesamion of satine 
that are a3 og ME ag Mh go ment for the manufacture of liquor, and 
leased brakes, and that the only employe for the maintenance of a liquor nuisance, 
of company who could have done so was as to liquor and a still discovered in the 
decedent; and whether court erred in sub- house on a en er by preen 
mitting to jury the question of whether pants, was oun or . oR Oraibed 
company was negligent by reason of the the roomer.—Milyonico T al. 53 F. (2d 
failure of the conductor of crew of which | States, No. 839; C. C. A. 7, cert. ( » (2d) 


of  evi- 


decedent was a member to inspect the | 937)... 
brakes on cars on the other beatin nce Prohibition (see also Indemnity; Search and 
ately before accident.—New York Central seizure). 

Railroad Co. v. Farmer, Adimin., No. 822; Public service commissions (see Oil and 
ee ‘ ie s : gas). ; 
ja, he a OM. Se Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Federal Safety Appliance Act (see Federal Act; Interstate Commerce Commission; 


State Taxation: Nebraska). 
e =} + 


Search and seizure—Search without war- 
rant—Dwelling house—Waiver of objec- 
tion by invitation to enter— 

Whether search without a warrant of 
dwelling house by prohibition agents who 
testified on the | a gg we of the occupant 
for violation of the National Prohibition 
Act that they detected the odor of ferment- 
ing mash while riding along the street in an 
automobile and concluded that it emanated 
from such dwelling house, etc., was unrea- 
sonable in violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment so as to make the use of the evi- 
dence at the trial a violation of the Fifth 
Amendment; whether the occupant waived | 
the right to object to the unlawful entry 
and seizure on the theory that he invited 
prohibition agent to enter, or, without an 
invitation, merely submitted peacefully to 
the entry because the agent was an officer 
of the law.—Milyonico et al v. United States, 
No. 839; C. C. A. 7, cert. (53 F. (2d) 937), 
Sedition — Statutory provisions — Validity — 

Statute construed to make unlawful utter- 

ances during political campaign claimed 

not intended to incite to present action— 

Whether Sedition Act of Pennsylvania of 
June 26, 1919 (P. L. 639) as amended by Act 
of May 10, 1921 (P. L. 435), construed to 
make unlawful thereunder utterances of pe- 
titioner made during a speech furthering 
the campaign for President of the United 
States of the candidate of the Communist 
Party and claimed not to have been made 
with an intent to encourage conduct to 
overthrow, or attempt to overthrow, by any 
force or show or threat of force, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the State 
of Pennsylvania, or to cause any outbreak 
or demonstration of violence against such 
governments, and to have no relation to 
present action, is violative of section 1 of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution.—Lazar v. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, No. 802; Ct. Quarter Sessions, 
Phila. Cty., appl. (Dec. 26, 1931). 
Wills—Probate—Operation and effect—Con- 

clusiveness of probate as to party con- | 

fined at time of proceedings in insane 
asylum—Denial of due process and equal 

| protection— 

Where decree probating later will and re- | 
voking probate of earlier will, entered in | 
proceeding in which citation was issued to | 
petitioner, as legatee under earlier will, 
while he was confined in insane asylum, 
the court, at request of petitioner’s sister 
to whom citation was also issued, having 
appointed guardian ad litem to represent 


Employers’ Liability Act). 

Federal Trade Commission—Authority and 
functions—Cease and desist orders—Ne- 
cessity of showing injury to competitors 
—False representations in sale of encyclo- 
pedias— 

Whether the Federal Trade Commission 
had the power to order a publishing com- 
pany to cease and desist from making cer- 
tain representations in the sale of encyclo- 
pedias on a showing that the representa- 
tions were false in the claimed absence of 
a showing that the company’s competitors 
were injured as a result of the representa- 
tions; whether the prohibitory powers of 
the Commission are confined to practices 
which tend to create a monopoly or sub- 
stantially lessen competition, or extend to 
all representations which deceive the public; 
whether a circuit court of appeals erred in 
affirming the cease and desist order of the 
Commission where the evidence, as claimed 
by the company, showed that the com- 

any’s competitors used the same methods ' 

n the sale of their books.—Consolidated 
Book Publishers, Inc., v. Federal Trade 
Commission, No, 843; C. C. A. 7, cert. (53 
F. (2d) 942). 

++ + 


Food and Drugs Act—Misbranding—Validity 
of provision, as criminal statute, as to 
marking of content on package, etc.— 
Does section 8 of the Federal Food and 

Drugs Act (21 U. S. C. 10) which provides, 

after declaring sacks or packages containing 

articles of food shall have the net weight 
or measure plainly stamped thereon, that an 
article shall be deemed misbranded “if in 
package form, the quantity and content be 
not plainly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside of the package in ter of 
weight, measure, or numerical count; Pro- 
vided, however, that reasonable violations 
shall be permitted and tolerances and also 
nempsees as to small packages shall be 
established by rules and regulations” vio- 
late, as a criminal statute, the Sixth Amend- 
ment on the ground that it is too indefi- 
nite, sets up no ascertainable standard of 
guilt, and does not inform a defendant of 
the cause and nature of accusation against 





making and laying 
permanent paving. | 

We reach the conclusion that under the| 
taxation statute the appellee was not a man- 
ufacturer, under the stipulated facts of this 
case. 

The order of the district court is reversed. 
Wacner, C. J., and Srevens, DeGrarr, ALBERT, titioner in such proceeding, was held to 
Evans, MorRtInc and Grimm, JJ,, concur, conclusive of proceeding contesting va- 
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Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11051. Hill of Ala. To provide for 
leasing of Muscle Shoals properties; Military 


Bridges 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 483. St. Lawrence River, Hogansburg, 
= PS om. Passed H. Feb. 1. Reptd. to 
| Apr, 1. 


| Affairs. 


Executive Departments 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 181. May. Requesting Pres. to fur- 
nish complete data of unnecessary burs. and 
employes of Goyt.; Expenditures in Exec. 
Depts. 

Judiciary 


| Bills introduced: 


S. 4284. Bratton. Relating to competency 


| Of husband and wife as witnesses; Judiciary. 


H. R. 11057. Sumners of Tex. To amend 
sec. 129 of Criminal Code; Judiciary. 
Labor 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11055. Black. To encourage utiliza- 


; tion of farming opportunities by certain des- 


titute or unemployed persons; Labor. 

H. R. 11056. Black. To provide farming op- 
portunities for certain destitute and unem- 
ployed persons; Labor. 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

S. 1752. For purchase of land in S. Dak for 
use as camp sites for rifle ranges for Natl. 
Guard. Reptd. to S. Apr. 1. 

H. R. 4657. For disposition of naval ord- 
nance plant, South Charleston, W. Va. Rept. 
to H. Apr. 1. 

S.. 1047. Authorizing Secy. of Navy to de- 
liver to custody of Historical Society of Mont. 
the silver service used on gunboat, No. 9, 


= Passed S. Feb. 24. ‘Reptd. to H. 
mr. &. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11052. James. To authorize Secy. of 


War to exchange certain tracts of real estate; 
Military Affairs. 

Patents 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11054. Mobley. To prevent fraud or 
improper practice in connection with busi- 
ness before U. S. Patent Office; Patents. 

Postal Service 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 96. To punish sending through mails 
of certain threatening communications. Passed 
H. Mar. 9. Reptd. to S. Apr. 1. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced. 

S. 4292. King. Granting certain lands to 
Utah for benefit of Utah State Agricultural 
College; Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 11058. French. To amend secs. 5 and 
8 of Idaho Admission Act; Public Lands. 

Railroads 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4290. Couzens. To repeal provisions of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act re- 
lating to loans to railroads; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

HR. 11053. LaGuardia. To amend Ry. La- 
bor Act of May 20, 1926; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Taxation 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10236. To provide revenue, equalize 

Passed H. Apr. 1. ° 
Territories 
Bills introduced’ 

H. R. 11050. Gillen. For financial responsi- 
bility of operators of motor vehicles for hire 
in Panama Canal Zone; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


taxation. 


Veterans 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4288. Walsh of Mont. To amend sec. 19 
of World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; 
Finance. 


Motor Vehicles in France 


About 10 per cent of the motor vehicles in 
France are of American origin. Registrations 
in that country have doubled in the last 
five years, although the per capita circulation 
still is comparatively low. (Department of 
Commerce.) 








‘Congress 


The Senate was not in session April 2, 
having adjourned on April 1 to noon, 
April 4. 

The House was not in session April 2, 
having adjourned April 1 to noon, 
April 4. 








lidity of later will, on ground testatrix was 
without testamentary capacity to execute it, 
brought by sister and joined in by peti- 
tioner upon his release from asylum, did 
such determination deny petitioner due 
process and equal protection of the law in 
violation of rights guaranteed by Four- 
teenth Amendment to Federal Constitution. 
—Godfrey v. Godfrey, etc., et al. No. 837; 
Wash. Sup. Ct.. appl. (Sept. 1, 1931). 

Taxation (see Federal Taxation; State Tax- 


ation). 

FEDERAL TAXATION 

Board of Tax Appeals—Jurisdiction—Defini- 
tion of deficiency— 

The return, showing taxes payable of 
$235,646, was accompanied by application 
for special assessment, together with state- 
ment claiming liability of $171,846; Com- 
missioner denied application for special as- 
sessment and determined tax liability to be 
less than that shown on return, but greater 
than amount shown on attached statement; 
did Board of. Tax Appeals have jurisdiction, 
on ground that Commissioner had deter- 
mined a deficiency.—Jackson Iron & Steel 
Co. v. Commissioner, No. 833; C. C. A. 6, 
cert. (54 F. (2d) 861). 

Estate tax—Gross estate—Property held 
jointly—Tenancy created in 1915—1924 
Act— 

Whether, in computing Federal estate tax 
under 1924 Act, there should be included in 
gross estate one-half of value of property 
located in California which was held by 
decedent and her son, the petitioner, as 
joint tenants with right of survivorship, 
under joint tenancy created in June, 1915.—- 
Gwinn v. Commissioner, No. 841; C. C. A. 9, 
cert. (54 F. (2d) 728). 

+ + 


STATE TAXATION 

Illinois—Recovery by suit—Voluntary pay- 
ment—Gasoline tax— 

Under law of Illinois, taxes paid under 
protest are held for 30 days; if within that 
period, temporary injunction is obtained, 
restraining deposit of tax with State Treas- 
urer, payment is held until final order or 
decree of court; petitioner, a foreign cor- 
poration, paid Illinois gasoline tax, but not 
under protest; later, Illinois Supreme Court 
held gasoline tax law to be unconstitu- 
tional; can a payment which had not been 
turned into State Treasury be recovered, on 
ground that it was made under compulsion, 
when it appears that act imposing tax pro- 
vided for criminal penalties, for revocation 
of petitioner's license, and for injunction 
restraining it from doing business in State. 
—Roxana (Shell) Petroleum Corporation v. 
Bollinger, No. 845; C. C. A. 7, cert. (54 F. 
(2d) 296). 

Mississippi—National banks—Discrimination 
—Tax on shares—State banks allowed de- 
duction because of contribution to guar- 
anty fund— 

Under law of Mississippi, State banks 
were assessed for purpose of creating de- 
positors’ guaranty fund, basis of assessment 
being certain part of surplus; in computing 
ad valorem tax upon shares of State bgnks, 
deduction was permitted equal to thay pare 
of surplus upon which guaranty assessment 
was based; national banks which elected to 
contribute to guaranty fund were allowed 
similar deduction; were national banks 
which did not elect to contribute to fund 
entitled to deduction—Capital National 
Bank v. Board of Supervisors of Hinds 
County, No. 835; Capital National Bank v. 
City of Jackson, No. 836; Miss. Sup. Ct., 
cert. (Jan. 11, 1932). 

Nebraska — Railroads — Property taxes—As- 
sessment—Discrimination— 

Whether valuation of petitioner's property 
by Nebraska State Board of Equalization 
and Assessment was excessive and discrim~ 
inatory.—Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co. v. State Board of Equalization and As- 
sessment of Nebraska, No. 838; Nebr. Sup. 
Ct., cert. (237 N. W. 657; 238 N. W. 520). 
South Dakota—Recovery by suit—Payment 

under protest—Voluntary payment— 

Where national bank paid tax on its 
shares under protest, but failed to start suit 
within statutory period of 30 days, could 
such taxes be recovered on ground that 
payment was made under duress and com- 
pulsion, when it appeared that bank’s shares 
were assessed at higher rate than compet- 
that, if taxes had not 
been paid they would have been collected 
by sheriff, together with penalty, and that 
bank alleged in its complaint that payment 
had been made under mutual mistake of 
law.—Security National Bank v. Young, etc., 
No, 842; C. C, A. 8, cert, (55 FP. (2d) 616). 
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Current Inquiries Developments in Various Foreign Countries 


Reviewed by Commerce Department 





Progress of Investigations 
Into Utility Activity and 
Other Industries Shown 
In Monthly Report 





The Federal Trade Commission during 
February continued its examination of 13 | 
power and gas utilities and began investi- 
gating two other companies, according to! 
the Commission’s monthly statement of | 
work, issued April 2. Other inquiries in 
which progress was made during February 
were the survey of chain stores, that of | 


“price bases,” the investigations of the} 
cement, building materials, cottonseed and 
peanut industries, the Commission stated. 
The cottonseed inquiry was said to have 
been finished and the peanut industry 
practically completed. The section of the | 
Commission’s monthly statement of work, 
dealing with Congress and Commission 
investigations, follows in full text: 


Power and Gas Public Utilities—(S. Res. 
83, 70th Cong., 1st Sess.) 

Examination of 13 companies was con- 
tinued during February, and examination 
of two other companies was begun early 
in the month. 

During February, public hearings were 
held as follows: National Electric Power 
Company, Electric Management & Engi- 
neering Corporation, National Public Serv- 
ice Corporation, Tide Water Power Com- 
pany, and Florida Power Corporation. | 

The latest printed report on this in- 
quiry concerns the New England Power 
Association—reports Nos. 31 and 32, both 
in one .volume. 


Chain Stores—(S. Res, 224, 70th Cong., | 
1st Sess.) 

Five reports on this inquiry have al-| 
ready been completed, and four are now 
either in printed form or being printed. 
The report on “Scope of the Chain Store 
Inquiry,” is available and may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. “Cooperative Grocery 
Chains” is expected to be available soon. 
As to the pamphlets entitled “Wholesale | 
Business of Retail Chains,” and “Sources | 
of Chain Store Merchandise,” proof read- | 
ing is not yet completed. The report on | 
“Leaders and Loss Leaders” has not been 
printed. 

Price Bases—(authorized by the Com- 
mission.) 

The first report completed in this in-| 








quiry is on cement, and is entitled, “Bas- | 
ing Point Formula and Cement Prices.” | 
It was released March 26. Mimeographed | 
summaries are available. 

Cement Industry—(S. Res. 448, 
Cong., 3d Sess.) 

This is an investigation of competitive | 
conditions in the cement industry involv- | 
ing an inquiry as to whether activities of | 
trade associations of manufacturers of ce- 
ment or of dealers in cement constitute 
violations of the anti-trust laws. In ad- 
dition to the field work which is still in| 
progress, questionnaire letters have been | 
sent to manufacturers, State 
commissions, dealers, contractors and 
ready-mixed concrete companies outlining 
certan information desired. During the | 
month letters have gone to manufacturers | 
requesting up-to-date information on pro- | 
duction, sales and prices. 

Building Materials Industry: 

The Commission’s investigation of the 
building materials industry is proceeding. 


T1st 


The collection of data and development of | 


facts are well under way. 

The Commission, in this inquiry, will 
investigate and report facts relating to the 
letting of contracts for the construction 
of Government buildings, particularly 
with a view of determining whether or not 
there are or have been any price fixing or 
other agreements, understandings, or com- 
binations or interests among individuals, 
partnerships or corporations engaged in 
production, manufacture, or sale of build- 


ing materials with respect to the prices or | 


other terms at or under which such ma- 
terial will be furnished contractors or bid- 
ders for such construction work. 

Cottonseed—(S. Res. 136, 71st Cong., 1st 
Sess.) 

The public hearings directed by the 
Senate in the cottonseed investigation 
were concluded Feb. 19, 1932. 

The entire record of the testimony taken 
and exhibits received into evidence is be- 
ing printed under direction of the Senate. 
Ten interim reports have been transmitted 
to the Senate containing evidence taken 
at Washington, Atlanta, 
Raleigh, Columbia, Jackson, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Oklahoma City, Shreveport, and New 
Orleans. Interim reports 11 and 12 cover- 
ing testimony taken at Little Rock and 
Memphis are being prepared and will be 
transmitted to the Senate at an early date. 
The results of the investigation are being 
studied and analyzed by members of the 
Commission's staff. 

Peanut Industry—(S. Res. 
Cong., 1st Sess.) 

The text of the report on this inquiry 
into the status of competition among 
shellers and crushers of peanut is now 
practically completed. Revisions and ad- 
ditions are being made and checked. 


139, ‘1st 


Insurance License Bill 
Approved in New York 


The McKay bill (A. Int. 870, Pr. 905) 
authorizing the State Superintendent of 
Insurance to require applicants for licenses 
as insurance agents to take written ex- 


aminations has been signed by Governor | 


Roosevelt. An appropriation of $25,000 for 
administration of the act is provided. Ap- 
plicants will be required to pay a fee of 
$5. The measure becomes chapter 503 of 
the Laws of 1932. 

The Governor has vetoed the Stone 
bill (A. Int. 780, Pr. 1638) amending the 


insurance law, in relation to additional | 


advancements or payments to contractors 
on public improvements of amounts equal 
to premiums for surety bonds. 





Nebraska Court Construes 
Accident Policy Coverage 


Lincoln, Nebr., April 2. 

Affirming a judgment for $2,500 for the 
loss of an eye the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, construing an accident insur- 


ance policy in the case of Bennett v. i) 
of | 


Travelers Protective Association 
America held that accident insurance is 
to furnish indemnity “to the ordinary and 
average man when unexpected and un- 
foreseen injury follows a voluntary but 
not reckless act, and which injury is not 
the probable or anticipated result of 
such act.” 

The insured assisted a carpenter to lift 
steps weighing 400 pounds which were be- 
ing repaired at the insured’s home, re- 
sulting in a strain. The next day he dis- 
covered that the retina of one eye had be- 
come detached, which caused loss of the 
sight of the eye and three months later 
the eye was removed. Many authorities 
cited, held that this would be an accident, 
the court said. The company alleged the 
eye. was not destroyed by “accidental 
means.” 


|orders for goods having a ready sale. 


| destroyed to date. 


| tive competitors, Great Britain, Germany and 


| cent. 


| tions of 


| stantially below last year. 


highway | stocks of newsprint are exceptionally heavy 


Montgomery, | 





ATEST developments. in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 
These summaries of conditions are based on reports to the Department from its 
trade commissioners stationed at principal commercial centers throughout the 


world. The survey follows in full text: 





Australia.—A total of 40,414 persons ar- 
rived in Australia and 5,244 departed during 
1931. After making necessary allowances for 
unrecorded departures the net emigration is 
estimated as 12,061 persons. Of the number 
who arrived in Australia 21,968 were males 
and 18,428 females. Departures were made up 
of 30,708 males and oy -ay" accaia 

a 


Bolivia.—Foreign trade is restricted to small 
Stocks 
on hand for this period of the year are, far 
below those ordinarily carried in normal times. 
Wholesalers and retailers are adopting a pol- 
icy of retrenchment. The Board of Control 
handling requests for foreign exchange refuses 
applications for goods even remotely regarded 
as being in the luxury class. American ex- 
porters are urged to become fully aware of 
the operations of the exchange control and to 
make definite credit arrangements before fill- 
ing orders for Bolivian merchants. 


> 

Brazil.—Actual business conditions have 
changed little, but the president’s acqui- 
escence to the demands of his advisors for 
an early return to constitutional government 
has eased the general outlook somewhat, and 
the supreme court is expected to begin ap- 
plication of the new election law before the 
end of the month. In consequence, the po- 
litical situation is quiet, awaiting confer- 
ence of Rio Grande do Sul leaders to decide 
questions of cooperation with the central gov- 
ernment. 

The official exchange rate of the milreis 
remained unchanged, but the curb prices were 
somewhat weaker. The government is try- 
ing to suppress these unofficial transactions. 
The allotment of export bills by the Bank 
of Brazil to other banks is practically con- 
fined to merchandise collections. Consoli- 
dated items of eight banks show increases 
over February as follows: Loans, 31-3 per 
cent; current deposits, 4 per cent. There 
was no change in the amounts of other de- 
posits or of cash. 

During the month coffee shipments 
amounted to 719,960 bags from Santos; 215,034 
bags from Rio’de Janeiro; and 125,557 bags 
from Victoria. Spot prices were firm and fu- 
tures advanced slightly. Stocks are low. Ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 bags of coffee have been 


Official trade figures show that while Bra- 
zillan imports from the United States which 
had a value of $33,000,000 during 1931, as com- 
pared with $61,000,000 in 1930, suffered a de- 
cline of 46 per cent, those from our most ac- 


France, all fell 53 per cent from the 1930 
figures, and Argentina’s share declined 45 per 


++ + 


Canada.—The movement of Spring mer- 
chandise continues fairly slow in most sec- 
the Dominion. Newsprint export 
declined in February to $6,894,000, as com- 
pared with $8,661,000 in the previous month 
and $8,086,000 a year ago. Pulp shipments 
were also slightly below the January total. 
Lumber exports increased sharply, however, 
by comparison with January, and total ship- 
ments (77,679,000 feet) were slightly higher 
than in February last year. The amount of 
new car financing during the month was 
slightly greater than in January, but sub- 


Pronounced declines have appeared in all 
classes of construction activity in the Mont- 
real district and have seriously affected the 
market for building materials, structural steel, 
and electrical goods. Cold weather and 
heavy snowfall have stimulated logging. Mill 


and operations in February were at only 51 
per cent of the rate of capacity. Equipment 
for the manufacture of corduroys and velvet- 
eens has been installed in one large Eastern 
textile mill and, with the exception of wool- 
ens, the trade reports brisk sales. Demand 
|for shoes and millinery is also good, but the 
anticipated upturn in automobile sales has 
not yet developed. It is reported that a 
|French automobile company may begin as- 
|}sembling operations of a small one cylinder 
|car in Montreal within the next few months. 
Curtailment is still in evidence in manu- 
| facturing activities in the border cities of 
Ontario. Gold mines in the Province con- 
}tinue busy. Nickel shipments have increased 
somewhat but the movement of silver, cop- 
per and zinc is at a low level. Most textile 
plants are fairly active and certain low cost 
|knitting mills are operating at full capacity. 
| Forced liquidation has depressed canned goods 
| prices and cannery operations this year are 
;expected to be at a minimum. A $15,000,000 
jissue of 512 per cent serial debenture bonds 
of the City of Toronto was issued during the 
week and overscrifed. 
| Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta Prov- 
|inces have balanced their budgets for the com- 
}ing year by sharply increasing taxes. The 
|declines in wheat prices in the past week 
have depressed business sentiment, but milder 
weather has brought about a slight improve- 
ment in automobile sales. Automotive replace- 


ment parts and hand tools are moving well | 


jand there has been a slight pickup in struc- 
tural steel. There has been little or no 
jchange in general trading in British Colum- 
|} bia. Rubber lines are inactive, except for 
cheaper footwear. More men are returning 
to the logging camps with corresponding im- 
provement in future purchasing power. 
Tobacco growers are advised to curtail pro- 


| per cent as compared with the 1931 acreage. 


The production of flue-cured tobacco in On- 
|tario last year was enough to give the Ca- 
nadian manufacturers a two-year supply and 
|at the same time take care of export require- 


ments, 
+ + + 


Chile.—Retail sales improved somewhat in 
Santiago and Valparaiso owing to hoarding by 
consumers who are faced with a growing 
shortage of imported necessities and fear of 
further price increases. Industrial 


and agricultural prices increased approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, the increase of wheat 
prices being attributed to 
yield of the 1931-32 crop. 
| February 
ary and exports likewise increased slightly. 
The withdrawal of four passenger and fretght 
steamers from west coast service by an Amer- 
ican company indicates that no substantial 
upturn has occurred. Mining activities con- 
tinue at low levels with copper output further 
curtailed. Discounts of prime paper in: San- 
tiago and Valparaiso are being made at 8 per 
cent. A bill changing the existing control of 
exchange operations has been introduced and 


Imports during 


Congress. 
+ + + 


Colombia.—The slight improvement in the 
| underlying tone of business, and the actual! 


| duction during the coming season, by 25 to 30 | 


activity | 
continued at the higher levels of Pebruary | 


the disappointing | 
were slightly higher than in Janu- | 


Albany, N. Y., April 2. | it is expected to receive immediate action by | 


in 1930. Floods in 1931 are reported by the 
bank to have been the most disastrous in 60 
years, with total visible losses estimated at 
450,000,000 silver dollars. Losses from Com- 
munist uprisings were estimated at 200,000,000. 
The United States led the list of countries 
supplying China’s import goods, with a per- 
centage of 22 of the whole. Japan followed 
with 20 per cent of China’s total imports. 
Progress is reported toward completion early 
next year of the Nanking-Pukow railway 
ferry service. Traffic over the Shanghai- 
Nanking airplane service is warranting the 
continuation of a twice-daily schedule, and 
other branches of the Yangtze Valley air serv- 
ices are continuing on regular schedules. A 
Nanking-Sianfu airmail service under the 
Eurasian Aviation Corporation is planned to 
begin on April 1. 

he Manchuria trading situation is un- 
changed, although the general business tone 
appears more optimistic. Local government 
authorities are making purchases of office 
equipment and supplies for use at Chang- 
chun. An embargo on the export of flour, 
kaoliang and wheat, has been applied by local 
Manchurian Officials. It has been announced 
that the port of Newchang will be reopened 
on March 12, although traffic is expected to 
be greatly reduced because of the present 
status of Chinese railway systems. The ma- 
jority of North Manchuria bean mills closed 
at the end of February, due to lack of for- 
eign demand, low price for bean-cake, and 
the comparatively Sere price for beans. 


Costa Rica.—The continued political uncer- 
tainty, and the difficulty of obtaining foreign 
exchange coupled to a stringent money mar- 
ket and straightened government financial 
affairs, appear to have done much to accen- 
tuate the general depression in trade and 
finance; with everything marking time until a 
new president assumes office on May 8 next. 
During February the official rate of exchange 
fixed by the Board of Control remained at 4.25 
colones to the dollar; but due to the scarcity 
of drafts, the “curb” rate was easily 4.40 co- 
lones to the dollar. By the middle of March 
dollars were sold on the “curb” for 4.50 or 
more colones to the dollar, with a tendency 
to rise. 

From Jan. 1 to March 15, 1932, total ship- 
ments of bananas from Costa Rica were 717,- 
970 bunches. Cacao shipments for the same 
period were 745 metric tons to the United 
States and 753 metric tons to other countries. 
To March 2, 1932, the latest for which figures 
are now readily available, a total of 227,299 
bags of coffee of this season’s crop had been 
shipped. The average price for 112 pounds of 
Costa Rican coffee sold on the London market 
from Feb. 2, 1932, to date was approximately 
106 shillings 2. — 


Cuba.—The month of March showed no im- 
rovement in Cuba's economic condition. 
usiness in most lines continued at a low 
level, although some slight seasonal activity is 
noted in a few items. The extremely unsat- 
isfactory condition in the sugar industry 
makes the immediate outlook confused. Gov- 
ernment revenues showed an increase during 
February as compared with the preceding 
months of the fiscal years, but salaries of the 
government — are still somewhat in 
| arrears. The only trade line in which a slight 
improvement is noticeable is that of tires, 
both pneumatic and solid. The local shoe 
industry is active making up the Spring and 
Summer styles, but prices are reported very 
low. No improvement in general 
conditions is anticipated for the immediate 


future. 
+~+ + 

Dominican Republic.—No change in busi- 
ness conditions in the Dominican Republic is 
recorded for March. Credit is tight, and trade 
in all lines very slow. Drought is seriously 
affecting the cacao, tobacco and other crops, 
which condition, unless relieved in the near 
future, will have a further depressing effect 
; On the general economic situation. 


Ecuador.—Business conditions in Ecuador 
continue unimproved with both wholesale 
and retail virtually at a standstill. Practically 
jall lines of merchandise are overstocked and 
many merchants are selling for cost or less 
in order to obtain needed funds. Until pres- 
ent stocks are exhausted, however there are 
jlittle prospects for an increase in foreign or- 
ders. The movement of flour, lard and other 
strictly mecessary foodstuffs is very small, 
while the market for textiles, pharmaceuticals, 
tires, hardware and building materials is 
jinactive. As a result of the depreciation of 
| the sucre and the necessity of replenishing 
stocks at the prevailing depreciated rate, 
prices for goods in stock were expected to in- 
;crease but competition from merchants obliged 
to move their stocks at cost or less has so 
far prevented any price increases. Arrivals 
of cacaco at Guayaquil from Jan. 1 to March 
15 amounted to 87,107 quintals (one quintal 
equals 101.4 pounds) as compared with 85,- 
069 quintals in = period of 1931. 

+ 


Honduras.—Merchandise stocks {n all lines 
are at a low level in the Tegucigalpa district. 
| Collections are difficult and sales are n ligi- 
| ble. The business outlook has improved, how- 
ever, as a result of the adjustment of the 
differences of the fruit companies on the 
;north coast and the Honduran government. A 

tax of $10 per hectare of land (2.47 acres) im- 
posed by the government has been reduced to 
$3. One company plans the expenditure of 
| $750,000 during the next few months on wages, 

irrigation works and other improvements. 
Work will be furnished some 3,800 laborers 
who have been unemployed. The government 
| will receive approximately $280,000 as the pro- 

ceeds of irrigation taxes to date and as a 
rental of railway extensions and it is under- 
stood that the funds derived will be used in 
paying governmental salaries and wages in 
arrears. The resumption of work on the north 
coast and the general circulation of United 
States currency in that area make it possible 
for business men there to obtain New York 
exchange when required but in Tegucigalpa 


tion is very difficult. 
o + + ° 
Jamaica.—The general economic situation 


port movement of leading commodities. Banks 
report improvement in collections compared 
with February, and no large bankruptcies are 
reported. Merchants are rapidly adjusting 
themselves to the unusual conditions imposed 
by the unfavorable exchange situation, and 
business is believed to be on a sounder basis 
with less tendency to defer payments on 
drafts. United States trade is suffering keenly 
owing to the prevailing exchange difficulty, 
and it would appear England, Japan, and 
Czechoslovakia, are making considerable gains 
in those trade lines formerly supplied by the 
United States and Canada, of which textiles 
and footwear are the most prominent. Tour- 





slight quickening in trade that was noted in 
| January and February appears to have grad- 
ually dwindled in March, and commercial 
movement is at a low ebb. A favorable factor 
in the situation is that 
throughout the country remains low, particu- 
larly in the rural districts and small towns. 
The government is expending funds through- 
out the country in connection with the high- 
way development projects and other public 


with the Banco de la Republica. 

Most of the local industries are reported 
prospering as a result of the protection af- 
forded by the tariff. particularly those con- 
cerns producing foodstuffs, but the cigarette, 
soft drink and movie interests are complain- 


ing of the increased taxation. The production 


of secondary crops is increasing. 


quia has resigned and his successor, Uribe 
Gaviria, has accepted appointment. Govern- 
ment revenues in February amounted to 3,- 
175.000 pesos and ordinary 
3,000,000 pesos. 
shipment during February amounted to 269,- 
000 bags as compared with 319,000 bags in 
January. 


ing February. 
-~++ 
business, 


China.—General industrial 


tions. Buying, however, 


immediate necessities. Although 


are being negotiated by 
miums, and generally through Chinese banks 


banks is functioning satisfactorily. 
The annual report of the Bank of China 


(approximately $440,000). 


unemployment | 


works as provided in the salt loan contract 


The Governor of the Department of Antio- 


expenditures to 
Coffee movement to ports of | 


Petroleum production totaled 1,401,- 
000 barrels and exports, 1,167,000 barrels dur- 


and 
building activities at Shanghai are beginning 
to show improvement, with great efforts be- 
ing exerted for restoration to normal condi- 
is still confined to 
native 
banks continue in their refusal to grant over- 
drafts to Chinese dealers, many native orders 
paying slight pre- 
. Mexico.—General business continues in the 
Extensive 
losses have been sustained during 
month by firms carrying stocks of 


Hence, Chinese dealers are taking deliveries of 
larger quantities of imports, and withdrawa!s 
from bonded warehouses are increasing. The 
newly-created joint reserve board of Shanghai 


recently issued, states that net profits for 1931 
jwere close to 2,000,000 Chinese silver currency 
Loans to industrial 
organizations during the year totaled 34,000,- 
000 silver dollars, while estimates of remit- 
tances to China from overseas Chinese totaled 
190,000,000 silver dollars, or 50,000,000 less than 


ist traffic is holding up well, and there is a 
noticeable increase in the number of tourists 
from the British Isles. 
+++ 
Japan.—Japan’s trade outlook is uncertain 
with export prospects disappointing. Ex- 


porters are concerned over tariff increases in 
offset the ad- 
Whole- 


| Various countries which will 

vantages of depreciated yen exchange. 
| sale prices have increased slightly but retail 
| prices remain the same. 


/ 000 yen. However, 


| ties in negotiating the loans. 


ance in meeting interest 
equals about 50 cents at par. 
-~+ + 
Panama.—Business during February showed 


ayments, 


an improvement over January, although lower 


| than February of last year, The financial 
situation of commercial concerns shows a 
| Slight improvement, as also do commercial 
; collections, principally as the result of the 
| visit of the American Fleet on its way to Ha- 
| Wallan maneuvers, and to the many tourist 
| Ships that called at Panama. The govern- 
; ment is maintaining its payments on foreign 
| indebtedness, although the financial position 


difficult. Revenues during the month of Feb- 


to $635,000, as 


January. No bankruptcies, however, were re- 
ported during the month. 
+~+ + 


depressed state of previous months. 
inventory 
the past 


pharmeceuticals, foodstuffs, tires, machinery 
and other imported products owing to the 
.|/ Weakening of Mexican exchange. Mechants 


jhand to mouth. 


to further post 
improvement 0! 


further,’ Wholesalers, jobbers and 


business | 


| and in southern Honduras the exchange situa- | 


in Jamaica is considered somewhat brighter | 
owing to the substantial increases in the ex- | 


Municipalities and 
| perfectures are seeking loans totaling 30,000,- 
lenders insist on short 
| terms and high interest rates, causing difficul- | 
Cities and com- 
anies with Government guaranteed foreign 
oans are asking the Government for assist- 


(Yen 


| of the government is daily becoming more 


ruary amounted to $520,000 and expenditures 
compared with revenues of 
$512,000 and expenditures of $625,000 during 


|refuse to enlarge stocks and are buying from 

Collections continue slow 

with some dollar debtors showing a tendency | company, 

me payment in the hope of|splendid thing for the State as well as for 

the peso or readjustment of|the com 

indebtedpess in the evént the’ weakens /|man h done more than any other single 
importers Maine, and 


Mutual Agents 


Commission 


Will Be Limited 


North Carolina to Refuse Li- 
cense Renewals to Five) 
Representatives; Rate, Ir- 
regularities Criticized 








Raleigh, N. C., April 2.) 

Licenses of agents of mutual fire in- 
surance companies who are paid on a 
commission basis will not be renewed by 
the State Insurance Department, accord- | 
ing to a notice issued by the State Insur- 
ance Commisioner, Dan C. Boney. Some} 
of these agents are writing risks “at rates 
considerably less than manual and without 
any regard to uniformity,” and “without 
the knowledge of the home offices,” he 
said. Mr. Boney’s notice follows in full| 
text: 

Gentlemen: Some of the mutual insur- 
ance companies operating in this State 
have recently adopted the practice of em- 
ploying local agents through whom they 
underwrite the business on a pure commis- 
sion basis and such agents given authority 
to bind the mutual company he rpresents 
on risks located within this State. 


Discrimination Charged 


An investigation conducted by this De- 
partment upon information that such 
agents were using discriminatory rates in 
underwriting their business with mutual 
companies disclosed very alarming condi- 
tion and verified the fact Ahat such 
agents have written a good many risks in 
this State at rates considerably less than 
manual and without any regard for uni- 
formity. In some instances the rate has 
been absurdly low, in fact to the extent 
that the Department has reason to ques- 
tion the future solvency of any company 
writting such risks at these rates. 

I realize, of course, that the home offices 
of mutual companies do not have avail- 
able to them the manual rates used in this 
State, but are forced to rely upon the rate 
quoted in the application or daily report 
of their local agent who does have the 
rate available either from the assured or 
from the expiring policy, but the com- 
panies themselves are helpless to check 
the situation for want of a stamping 
office or full information at the home 
office as to the correct manual rate. As 
a result these polices are written, in my 
opinion, at these rates without the know- 
ledge of the home office and if the prac- 
tice becomes very general it would soon 
reflect itself disastrously in the companies’ | 
financial condition. 


Licensing to Be Limited 


Section 6347 of our statutes forbids any 
officer or other person whose duty it is 
to determine the character of the risk 
and upon whose decision the application 
shall be accepted or rejected by a mutual 
fire insurance company receiving as any 
part of his compensation a commission | 
upon the premiums but his compensation | 
must be fixed salary and such share in 
the net profits as the directors may deter- 
mine. | 

My investigation of the mutual local 
agency situation in this State convinces 
me that this section is being violated and 
in view of this fact I shall not be inclined | 
to renew the license of any purely local | 
agent of a mutual company whose com- 
pensation is based upon a commission on 
the premium. To fix such agent’s com- 
pensation on a commission basis invites 
disaster unless the mutual companies have 
some means of checking the rates used, 
and without a stamping office for this 
purpose I can not continue to license 
agents for mutual companies who are to 
be compensated upon a commission basis. 


are also inclined to transact business to a 
general extent on a cash basis and not to 
extend credit except in cases of safeguarded | 
risks or to firms of we]l known standing. | 
Banks are practically unwilling to extend 
credits until more definite knowledge is had | 
of the effects of the recent monetary law and 
of the manner in which its provisions will be 
carried out. The amount of silver coins to 
be issued is not as yet known and there is 
also uncertainty as to the amount of bank 
|notes to be circulated. It is understood that! 
the Government is already coining silver in| 
accordance with this law. 


The section reviewing developments 
in countries of Europe will be printed 


motion, or upon application of any interested 
party showing good and sufficient reasons— 
therefor, the Commission shall investigate and 


ing of any similar foreign article, whether or 
not actually imported into the "Jnited States. | 


vestigation 
upon the foreign article does not equalize the 
differences in the cost of production of the 


|be accompanied by a statement of the Com- 


}and competing foreign countries; 


jand 
| wherever incurred; 


|are indicative of costs of production, provided 





Text of Senate Tariff Bill : 


Revision of House 


_— tariff bill (H. R. 6662) as revised 


in full text: 


“Sec. 336. Recommendations for adjustment 


dent of the United States, or upon its own 


ascertain the differences in the cost of produc- 


If the Commission finds it shown by the in-| 
that the duty imposed by law 


domestic article and of the foreign article 
when produced in the principal competing 
country or countries, then the Commission 
shall report to the President and to the Con- 
gress such increases or decreases in the duty 
upon the foreign article as the Commission 
finds to be necessary in order to equalize such 
differences in the costs of production. Any 
such increased or decreased duty may include 
the transfer of the article from the dutiable 
list to the free list or from the free list to the} 
duitable list, a change in the form of duty, or 
a change in classification. The reports shall 


mission setting forth the findings of the Com- 
mission with respect to the differences in costs 
of production, the elements of cost included 
in the costs of production of the respective 
articles as ascertained by the Commission and 
any other matter deemed pertinent by the 
Commission. 


The President, upon receipt of any such re- 
port of the Commission, shall promptly trans- 
mit the report to the Congress with his recom- 
mendation, if any, with respect to the increase | 
or decrease in duty proposed by the Commis- 
sion. 


“Any bill having for its object the carrying 
out, in whole or in part, of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission in any such 
report shall not include any item not in- 
cluded in such report; and in the considera- 
tion of such bill, either in the House of Rep- 
representatives or in the Senate, no amend- 
ment thereto shall be considered which is not 
germane to the items included in such report, 


++ + 


“(B) No report shall be made by the Com- 
mission under this section unless the deter- 
mination of the Commission with respect 
thereto is reached after an investigation by 
the Commission during the course of which 
the Commission shall have held hearings and 
given reasonable public notice of such hear- 
ings and reasonable opportunity for the parties 
interested to be present, produce evidence, 
and to be héard. The Commission is au- 
thorized to adopt such reasonable rules of 
procedure as may be necessary to execute its 
functions under this section. 


“(C) In ascertaining the differences in costs 
of production under this section, the Com- 
mission shall take into consideration, in so far 
as it finds it pertinent and practicable— 

“(I) The differences in conditions of pro- 
duction, including wages in terms of labor 
cost per unit of product, costs of materials 
and other items in costs of production of 
like or similar articles in the United States 


“(2) Costs of transportation; 

“(3) Other costs, including the cost of con- 
tainers and coverings of whatever nature, and 
other charges and expenses incident to plac- 
ing the article in condition, packed ready for 
delivery, storage costs in the principal mar- 
ket or markets of the United States and of 
the principal competing country or countries, 
costs of reconditioning or repacking 


, (4) Differences between the domestic and 
foreign article in packing and containers, and 
in condition in which received in the prin- 
cipal markets of the United States; 

(5) Invoice prices or values and-or whole- 
sale selling prices in the principal market or 
markets in the principal competing country 
or countries, in so far as such prices or values 


such costs cannot be satisfactorily obtained; 

“(6) Advantages gpanted to a foreign pro- 
ducer by a foreign vernment or by a per- 
son, rtnership, corporation, or association 
in a foreign country; 

“(7) Any other advantages or disadvantages 
in competition which increase or decrease in 


+ 
That Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
is amended to read as follows: 


|section 335 of the Tariff Act of 1930 prior to} 





Measure Affecting 


Flexible Clause Goes to Conference 





and passed by the Senate April 1, and 


which now goes to conference with the House to reconcile differences, follows 





domestic articles and on like or similar for- 
eign articles shall be computed to different 


{principal markets of the United States. 
of duties—(A) Upon the request of the Presi- | 


“(D) In determining costs of production in 
the United States and in the principal com- 
peting country or countries for the purposes 
of this section, the Commission shall take 
into consideration the costs of production | 

| 


;Only of such establishments as are economi- | 


cally located and efficiently operated, and | 
shall obtain such costs for a normal and} 
representative period. 

“(E) In connection with its investigations 
as to differences in costs of production the 
Commission shall inquire into the following 
matters and shall include in its reports pur-/| 
suant to this section a summary of the facts} 
with respect to such matters: 

“(1) The efficiency and economic operation 

and location of the domestic industry under 
consideration; 
“(2) The conditions of such domestic in- 
dustry with respect to profits and losses, the 
extent to which productive capacity is utilized, | 
and the extent of unemployment; | 
“(3) The extent to which adverse conditions 
of production may be due to foreign competi- | 
tion or to other specified factors: 

“(4) The extent to which adverse conditions 
of production may be remedied by adjust- 
ments in the tariff law, taking into considera- 
tion the substiution of articles used for the 
same purpose as the articles under considera- 
tion, and taking into consideration any other 
permanent competitive factors, and 

“(5) The effects of any proposed increase or 
decrease in rates of duties on domestic in- 
dustries and on the export trade of the United | 


States.” 
-~+ + 


Sec. 2. All uncompleted investigations in- 
stituted prior to the approval of this act under | 
its amendment by this act, including in- 
vestigations in which the President has not} 
proclaimed changes in classification or in basis 
of value or increases or decreases in rates of 
duty, shall be dismissed without prejudice; but 
the information and evidence secured by the 
Commission in any such investigation may be 
given due consideration in any investigation 
instituted under the provisions of section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended by this 


act. 
+++ 
Sec. 3. Consumers’ Counsel—(A) There 
shall be an office in the legislative branch of 
the Government to be known as the Office of 
the Consumers’ Counsel of the United States 
Tariff’ Commission. The office shall be in 


President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. No person shall be eligible 
for appointment as counsel if such person has 
at any time actedin tariff matters before Con- 
gress or the United States Tariff Commission, 
either on his own behalf or as attorney, at 
law or in fact, or as legislative agent. The 
counsel shall be appointed for a term of four 
years and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a 
year. The counsel shall not actively engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment than that of serving as counsel. 

(B) It shall be the duty of the counsel to 
appear in the interest of and represent the 
consuming public in any proceeding before 
the Commission. In any proceeding before the 
Commission in which the counsel has entered 
an appearance, the counsel shall have the right 
to offer any relevant testimony and argu- 
ment, oral or written, and to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses and parties to the 
proceedings, and shall have the right to have 
subpoena or other process of the Commission 
issue in his behalf. Whenever the counsel 
finds that it is in the interest of the con- 
suming public to have the Commission fur- 
nish any information at its command or con- 
duct any investigation as to differences in 
costs of production or other matters within its 
authority, then the counsel shall so certify to 
the Commission, specifying in the certificate 
the information or investigation desired. 
Thereupon the Commission shall promptly 
furnish to the counsel the information or 
promptly conduct the investigation and place 
the results thereof at the disposal of the 
counsel. 

(C) Within the limitation of such appro- 
priations as the Congress may from time to 
time provide, the counsel is authorized (sub- 


charge of a counsel to be appointed by the| 


Foreign Capital 
Viewed as Need 
Of Manchuria 


Potentialities of the Chinese 
Market Also Noted in Talk 
By Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


of things the Japanese do. The Japanese 
have been selling. largely, cheap manu- 
factured goods—inexpensive articles de- 
signed specially for the China trade. 

“In general, Americans do not make 
merchandise of that character or price 
range. What we do sell to China com- 
prises mainly such commodities as raw 
cotton, kerosene, tobacco, flour, timber, 


jiron and steel products, and machinery. 


Our chances for enduring success in trans- 
Pacific trade must depend upon more 
basic factors than transient, veering 
trends. 


“Whaat (we are often asked) is likely to 
be the effect on American trade of the 
recent military movements in Manchuria, 
and the altered institutions that are fol- 
lowing in their wake? It is quite im- 
possible to predict how permanent the 
new arrangements in Manchuria will 
prove to be. They may be modified 
through pressure from within or from 
without—or, on the other hand, they may 
be maintained for an indefinite period in 
their present form. 

“In general, under existing plans, we 
may witness in Manchuria the building 
of highways, the paving of cities, the re- 
aligning and reequipment of schools, tech= 
nical institutions, and experiment sta- 
tions, the development of a sounder cap- 
ital structure for every form of economic 
activity. If these projects materialize, for- 
eign capital and other assistance will be 
needed. 

New Vistas Opened Up 


“In the face of modernization in the 
East as a whole, we strike the salient note 
of hope for our trans-Pacific trade. With 
the recent tremendous changes, new vistas 
have been opened up. Old fetishes have 
been briskly toppled over. New ideas are 
swiftly permeating not only the intellec- 
tuals but the masses, in nearly every 
Asiatic country. New notions of comfort, 
enjoyment, and the easier performance of 
daily tasks are taking possession of lit- 
erally millions and tens of millions of 
minds in the East. 


“Eventually, hundreds of millions will be 
affected by this kindling of new commer- 
cial desires—this creation of new wants. 
|And in the effective satisfying of those 
|wants, American business is certain to 
| play an important part. There are a vast 
number of articles of American produc- 
tion which are sure to have a strong ap- 
peal for the great masses in the East, 
as modernization spreads and purchasing 
power is gradually built up. 


“In many cases, doubtless, the unit value 
of such articles will be low, but the ag- 
gregate should reach high figures. And 
our trans-Pacific trade will inevitably ex- 
|pand not alone in minor articles of per- 
sonal or household utility but also in large 
items of machinery and equipment. 


“These, then, are a few of the major 
phases of our trade with the countries 
on the western and southern rim of the 
Pacific. In that region there is much of 


| commercial promise for the future, despite 





ject to the civil service laws and the classi- 
fication act of 1923, as amended) to appoint 





a definitely determinable amount the total 
cost at which domestic or foreign articles may 
be delivered in the principal market or mar- 


| kets of the United States, and 


++ + 
“(8) Definition of costs of tramsportation— 
Costs of transportation for the purposes of 


as applicable, freight charges and all other 
charges incident to transportation, including 
transit insurance, costs of loading and unload- 
ing, and port charges and landing charges. 
These costs shall be computed from the prin- 
cipal producing areas (in the United States 
and in the principal competing country or 
countries) that can reasonably be expected to 
ship to the principal competing region or re- 
gions of the United States and shall be com- 
puted to such principal market or markets of 
|the United States as may most nearly insure 
equal competitive Opportunity to domestic 
articles and like or similar foreign articles in 
such region or regions. If this purpose may 





in full text in the issue of April 5. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony by Carroll N. Per- 
kins at a recent hearing of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission into legislative 
activities of the New England Public 
Service Company, in connection with 
the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
April 2 and proceeds as follows: 


Mr. Healy: I have no further questions. 
If there is a statement that you want to 
make, now is the time. 

Mr. Perkins: I would like to make just a 
general statement. We felt that favorable 
action on this Smith-Carlton bill 
| ceedingly important to the New England Pub- 
lic Service Company and its constituent com- 
panies, or several of those constituent com- 
panies. 
the dam each year a sufficient amount of 
water to generate electrical energy so that 
if that could be exported during the time 
| that there was a surplus; the revenue each 
year would be substantially more than the 
cost of this referendum campaign, that would, 
j of course, be increasingly true when a large 
| development like this Bingham development 
came in, and for a time after each new 
|large development came in, and we felt, 
| therefore, that it was of 





be obtained, which would enable us to sell 
that surpius for the time that it was surplus, 


and that was the intent of the Smith-Carlton | 


bill. 

We felt, therefore, that we ought to use 
every fair effort in the informing of the 
| people as to what this bill would do. We 
| realized, too, that there would be great dif- 
| ficulty in getting out a substantial vote, be- 
cause, as this was not a general election, there 
were no candidates interested in their own 
election, and there was, of course, consider- 
able apathy, and people will not come out at 
& special election as they will at a general 
election, so there was a great deal of work to 
| be done in that way. 


-~+ + 
We went over the State, as has been out- 
|} lined; some of us had an acquaintance in 
| practically all of the counties, and we tried 
| to select a representative man or men in 
;each county to take charge of the campaign. 
| We did not attempt to dictate as to details. 
|These chairmen we understood would hire, 
we will say a town chairman or in the city 
perhaps ward-chairmen. We thought that he 
could not do more than his general advisory 
work, he would have to have under him men 
to do the detail work, so that these payments, 
it was entirely understood by us, payments 
to county chairman, were to cover not 
ony is compensation and expenses for him- 
self but for the hiring of the necessary 
workers. He also, or they, were to arrange 
for meetings, and we intended to notify clubs 
and organizations that if they wanted a prer- 


entation of the oR pore sid? of the bill we 
would be glad to furnish speakers for that 
purpose. 


As to its being known that they were paid 
speakers, I can only say that in every speech 
| that I made myself I announced publicly that 
I was speaking as a paid attorney of the 
that I believed that this was a 


ny, and that I felt that Mr. Wy- 
man in Maine for the State of 


Expenditures of News England Utility 


In Legislative Campaign Are Outlined 


was ex-| 


There was running to waste over) 


great importance | 
|to the company and its constituent compa- | 
nies if a modification of the Federal law could | 


be best accomplished thereby, such costs on 


that this, it seemed to us, was helping him 
go forward and do more. 

Now, that is what I did myself. Every 
speaker whom I heard made a similar an- 
nouncement; and there was no attempt to 
conceal in any way that the men we sent 
were speaking as representatives of the com- 
pany, and I assume that meant paid repre- 
sentatives. 

Of course we could not get, to go further, 
in every instance, before we hired a man to 
act as county chairman, or city chairman. 
If we hired him personally, we talked to that 


bill. 
was on the other side, naturally. While there 
were a few workers who would for the love 
;}of the cause, most of them either could not 


plish much, without compensation. 
Q. They were to talk to people, were they 
not, Mr. Perkins, in favor of the bill? A. They 


were. 
> > 

Q. It was not just a matter of getting the 
vote out? A.It was to explain the bill. 
There was so much misapprehension, a lot 
of people had the idea this meant putting our 
water power under Federal control, and if we 
once did that the State of Maine never could 


|call it back. There were so many ideas. It 
was simply to explain— 
Commissioner McCulloch (interposing) : 


What was the theory of the Fernald bill, was 
it a conservative measure? I understand what 
it is, what it accomplished, but what was 
| that feature of it? 

A. The Fernald bil provided no corporation 
could export— 
| Q. (interposing) I understand that, but 
what was the real theory of it, what was to 
be accomplished by preventing export of cur- 
rent? Was it conservation, 
surplus in the State, to affect the price of it, 
or what was it? 

A. I think the main theory, Judge McCul- 
loch, was this: That we had a large amount of 
undeveloped hydroelectric energy, that other 
sections of the country were not as fortunate; 
that if they found they could not get this 
power over the State line, that they would 





so build up the State of Maine. 

Q. Rather, then, in the nature of a 
servation measure? A. I think £0. 
| Q@. I understand this morning from Mr. 
| Wyman, that there was not any sentiment in 
| favor of this repealing bill, the Smith-Carl- 
|ton bill, but that the utilities worked it up 
|for their own benefit, that you organized the 
campaign, paid for it, and delivered it, and 
all that sort of thing. 

A. There certainly was sentiment in favor of 
it, and I think it was the prevailing senti- 


ment, 
++ + 
Q. Well, it at least might be said that 
the utilities were working from a somewhat 
| Selfish interest? 
A. I think there is no question that there 
| Was the selfish interest as well as the unself- 


con- 


ish interest: I think that each one of our 
committee firmly believed that it would be 
the greatest ferward sie + Mine could 


take; we also believed that it was a good thing 


for the country. 

Q. You would not have gone out and spent 
|money unless you were interested? 

A. Quite true; we believed it would be a 
good thing for the country. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 5, 


man and found out that he believed in the | 
We were not trying to hire someone who | 


afford or were not willing to put in the sev-| 
eral weeks necessary, if they were to accom- | 


or to keep the! 


;}come in and build factories in Maine and | 


and fix the salaries of assistants and clerks, 
and is authorized to make such expenditure 
as may be necessary for the performance of 
the duties vested in him. 

a 


Sec. 4. International economic conference. 
—That the President is respectfully requested 


this section shall be held to include, in so far|to initiate a movement for an international 


}economic conference with a view to (A) Low- 
jering excessive tariff duties and eliminating 
discriminatory and unfair trade practices, and 
other economic barriers affecting international 
trade, (B) Preventing retaliatory tariff meas- 
ures and economic wars, and (C) Promoting 
fair, equal and friendly trade and commercial 
relations between nations; but with 
understanding that any agreement, treaty, or 
arrangement which changes any tariff then in 
existence, or in any way affects the revenue 
of the United States, must first be approved 
by the Congress of the United States. 

The President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and requested, at as early a date as may 
be convenient to proceed to negotiate with 
foreign governments reciprocal trade agree- 
ments under a policy of mutual tariff conces- 
sions. Such agreements shall not become 
operative until Congress by law shall have ap- 
proved them. 

+~+ + 


Section 5.—That in effectuating the purpose 

of the act to encourage domestic industries, 
and so forth, by the imposition of duties upon 
imports from other countries, it is also the 
purpose to protect domestic purchasers and 
consumers against the exaction of excessive or 
artificial prices in respect to any and all the 
articles, commodities, and things subject to 
such duties by the maintenance of full con- 
{ditions of unrestrained competition among 
| domestic producers and distributors. 
That in order to assure the maintenance of 
}such conditions any citizen of the United 
States or the people’s counsel established in 
this act shall be entitled to file a complaint 
in the Court of Customs alleging that such 
conditions of competition do not prevail with 
respect to the production, distribution, or sale 
of any such dutiable article or commodity and 
setting forth the facts and circumstances sup- 
porting the allegations in such complaint 
which shall be verified by the oath of the 
complainant or others. 

Upon the filing of such complaint the said 
Court of Customs shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine the truth and merit of 
such complaint and shall immediately cause 
public notice to be given by publication in the 
Treasury decisions of the Department of the 
Trasury and the commerce reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce to all persons and cor- 
porations or associations concerned in the do- 
mestic production, distribution, or sale of such 
article that it will hold a hearing on the 
questions of fact and law contained in such 
complaint upon a day to be named therein 
when relevant testimony and argument may 
be offered to determine whether such full 
conditions of domestic competition prevail and 
to what extent if any price fixing agreements 
or practices, or production limiting agree- 
|}ments or practices obtain in the production, 
distribution, or sale of such article or com- 
modity—and following such testimony and 
hearing the said court shall report its findings 
to the President. 

That upon the receipt of such findings if it 
} be shown thereby that the full conditions of 
|; competition contemplated by this act do not 
| prevail with respect to the dutiable article or 
|}commodity described in such complaint then 
}it shall be the duty of the President within 
j one month to issue a proclamation suspend- 
jing the imposition and collection of the duty 
{or duties levied in this act upon such article, 
commodity or thing and declaring such duty 
or duties inoperative until and unless it shall 
be established before such court, and such 
court shall make findings to the effect that 
the ful! condition of competition aforesaid 
do prevail and shall report such findings to 
the President who shall then proclaim a 
|cessation of the suspension of such duty or 
| duties, 

The said court shall be goverened by the 
| preponderance of the evidence in making its 
findings and shall h .ve power to make reason- 
able rules and regulations to govern its pro- 
cedure in such cases. Provided that nothing 
herein and no proceeding brought hereunder 
shall be held to weaken or otherwise adversely 
affect the laws of the United States applica- 
ble to conspiracies in restraint of trade or 
the enforcement thereof. 








Insurence Acents’ Law 
Is Ence’*d ‘nan ect 


Frankfort, Ky., April 2. 

Governor Ruby Lafoon has permitted to 
become law without his signature the bill 
(8. 304) which provides that no insurance 


may be written on property within the 


State execept by a duly licensed agent. 


the | 


y | 


the difficulties and the turmoil that en- 
gage our attention today. 
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32-1429 
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why? 346 p., illus. Lond., E. Benn, 1931. 
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Simmons, Ernest P. Standard high school 
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63 p. Atlanta, Ga., Smith, Hammond & 
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Entomology, Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cen 
Research in Farm Structures; Misc. ub. 
133, April, 1932, Bur. of Agric, 
Dept, of Agric, Price, 15 cents, . 
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Frisco Railroad 


Asks Aid to Meet 
- Maturing Debts 


Approval of I. C. C. for Loan 
Of $12,717,814 From 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Applied For 








The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway | 


filed a supplemental application, April 1, 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for approval of an additional three- 
year loan of $12,717,814 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to meet 
maturing financial obligations. (Finance 
Docket No. 9147.) : 

The railroad’s original application, filed 
Feb. 18, sought approval of a $17,998,542 
Joan, and the Commission, on Feb, 24, 
granted an immediate loan of $2,805,175 
to meet fixed interest obligations, due on 
or before March 1, without prejudice to 
approval of further loans upon investi- 
gation of the carrier’s needs. 


Other Funds Unavailable 
“Due to depressed business conditions 


now existing, to applicant’s greatly de-| 


creased earnings for the year 1931 and 
the first quarter of 1932, to applicant’s 
outstanding bank loans (in amount of $5,- 
974,722, of which $1,474,722 are payable 


on demand and $4,500,000 are payable on | 


July 1, 1932), to applicant’s lack of col- 
lateral for pledge, and to the low market 


prices of applicant’s securities, applicant | 


is obviously unable to secure the neces- 
sary funds in whole or in part: by sale 


of bonds or by ordinary bank loans,” the | 


application stated. 

The new loan is sought for the pay- 
ment of delinquent and current taxes, of 
principal and interest on equipment trust 
obligations, of principal of outstanding 
bank loans, and of interest on funded debt. 

The railroad requires the money in the 
following amounts and on the following 
dates: On or before May 1, $1,620,777; 
May 15, $400,000; July 1, $9,364,808; Aug. 
15, $105,255; and Sept. 1, $1,226,974. 

Approved Loan Not Available 


“The applicant has applied for a loan 
from the Railroad Credit Corporation and 
its application for such loan in the amount 
of $2,805,175 has been approved by said 
corporation. Such amount has not been 
received, however, because of insufficient 
funds in the treasury of said corporation,” 
it was said. 

In connection with the carriers’ out 
standing bank loans of $5,974,722, the ap- 
plication stated there were seven 6 per 
cent notes outstanding among four New 
York and two St. Louis banks. Among 
those in New York, the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. holds a note for $500,- 
000 due July 1; Chase National Bank & 
‘Trust Co., a demand note for $1,474,722 
dated Jan. 2, 1932, and another dated July 
1, 1931, due a year later for $1,250,000; 
Guaranty Trust Co., $1,250,000 dated July 
1, 1931, and maturing a year later, and a 
note with the Bankers Trust Co., 
$500,000, dated July 1, 1931, and maturing 
B year later. 

In St. Louis, the Frisco has outstand- 
ing a note on Mercantile Commerce Bank 
@& Trust Co., for $500,000 dated July 1, 
1931, and due a year later, and another 


for $500,000 with the First National Bank) 


dated July 1, 1931, and due July 1, 1932. 


Minnesota Truck Lines 
Seek to Reduce Rates 


St. Paul, Minn., April 2. 


An attempt by common carrier motor 
truck lines to make reductions of 5 to 35 
per cent in their rates on large freight 
shipments is being contested by railroads 
ata hearing before the State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. 

Representatives of the truck lines con- 
tended that they must have the reductions 
to combat the increasing use of contract 
carriers by shippers and the increasing 
use of privately owned trucks by large 
shippers. 


Rail Credit Pool Approves 
Loans Totalling $17,000,00 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


loans, as well as local taxes, additions and 
betterments, acquisitions, construction, etc. 
The corporation’s report follows in full 
text: 
The Railroad Credit Corporation’s report to 


Interstate Commerce Commission and par- 
ticipating carriers as of March 31, 1932: 





ASSETS 

Investment in affiliated com- 

panies, loans made ++ $2,363,120.00 
DEM Asdch ve'seus's beds d0ecece see 1,268 214.64 
Special deposit, reserved for 

MEL a'n 506.05 coed cbabipeseperne 406,865.86 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable, 

due from contributing carriers. 114.45 
Interest receivable .............++ 952.60 
Deferred assets, loans authorized 

DIL? axuid'n-o'n 9 0 04 ba 0c 440000408 14,538,452.50 
Expense of administration, Dec. 

14, 1931-March 31, 1932, inc..... 31,658.18 


Psp besacindbedesegsateous $18,609,378.23 
LIABILITIES 
Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated 
companies, collections of rate 
increases under Ex parte 103 .. $4,068,773.13 
Deferred. liabilities, loans author- 
ee eee 14,538,452.50 
Income from funded securities, in- 
terest accrued on loans to car- 


Total . 


952.60 





BED Dbnbesescsccncsccscseccccces 
MME. cccccceresssesceses 1,200.00 
ME “Sapeegshevesdevevecasean'e $18,609,378.23 





Rate and Finance Rulings 


Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on April 2 made public decisions in rate | 


and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Glass Carboys: No. 24383.—El Paso Freight 
Bureau v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates charged on two carloads of 
empty glass carboys returned from El Paso, 
Tex., to Denver, Colo., found inapplicable. 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Creosoted Poles: No. 24025.—Pensacola Cre- 
oscting Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rates on creosoted poles, 
in carloads, from Pensacola, Fla., to certain 
points in Texas not shown to have been 
or to be unreasonable nor in violation of 
the aggregate-of-intermediates provision of 
section 4 of the act. Complaint dismissed. 

Pine Sash: No. 23691.—Western Pine Mar- 
ufacturing Company, Ltd., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Rates on pine sash, set 
up, and moulding, in mixed carloads, and 
-sash, knocked down, in straight carloads, 
from points in Washington and Idaho, 
milled in transit and forwarded from Spo- 
kane, Wash., to destinations in eastern 
trunk-line and New England territories, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Class Rates: Fourth Section Application 
No. 14161.—Applicants authorized, subject 
to conditions named herein, to establish and 
maintain class and commodity rates be- 
tween stations on the Sonora, Tex., exten- 
sion of the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway, 
and points in the United States, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provi- 
sion of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 


Act. 

YT. D. No. 9159.—Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line Railroad Company Securities.—Au- 
thority granted to issue $1,572,000 of com- 
mon capital stock, consisting of 15,720 shares 
of the par value of $100 each, to be deliv- 
ered pro rata to its stockholders as a divi- 
Mend, and to procure the authentication 
delivery of $1,000,000 of general and 

seirtaege d_bonds, series A, in 
réimbursement for capital éxpens 









for | 


| Tariff Situation 
Abroad Reviewed 


Major Developments in Foreign 
Countries During Week 
Are Summarized 








Major foreign tariff developments last 
week are summarized in a statement is- 
sued as of April 4 by the Department of 
Commerce. The statement, appearing in 
the current issue of “Commerce Reports,” 
follows in full text: 


which Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands agreed to give 
jone another advance notice of intended 
increases in their customs tariffs, is now 
in effect, having been ratified by the five 
European nations that are party to the 
agreement. 

A new Polish general tariff is to become 
| effective probably about May 1, 1932. It 
}is reported that the new tariff will in- 
crease rates on many products. The Union 
of South Africa has imposed a general 
surtax of 7% per cent ad valorem on all 
imports, except goods used predominantly 
bv agricultural producers. 

Belgium has_ subjected imports of 
leather shoes to quota restriction. Nether- 
lands has established import quotas for 
ceramics. France has established import 
quotas for certain glassware, storage bat- 
teries, electric insulators, and various other 
products, and also announced the exemp- 
tion from previously established quota re- 
strictions for certain household hardware 


appliances. France has further increased 
the proportion of foreign wheat permitted 
in domestic milling. Estonia has added a 
variety of products to the list of those 
| for which import licenses are required. 
Cuba has increased import duties on 
automobiles and trucks, lard and edible 


|}on chassis and tractors. France has in- 
creased import duties on rubber footwear. 
The Itish Free State has imposed an im- 
port duty on certain agricultural machin- 
ery. The Union of South Africa has in- 
| creased import duties affecting ready-made 
clothing, shoes, cement, sugar, and other 
products. 

Sweden has increased the excise taxes 
on certain imported and domestic tobacco 
products. 





Demand for Produce 





Analysis Shows More Gains 
Than Losses in Marketing 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
observed in British industrial and -com- 
mercial circles is to a considerable extent 
a result of balancing the budget and the 
prompt discharge of certain government 
obligations. Some credit also is given the 
general import tariff rates of 10 per cent 
effective March 1, although opinion on 
that point is considerably divided. Im- 
portant American agricultural exports not 


meat and raw cotton.” 
The following statements are gleaned 
from current dispatches from the Bureau’s 


representatives reporting from foreign 
areas: 


Russian Seedings Delayed 

“The Russian Spring sowing campaign 
is still being delayed by the slow assem- 
bly of seed, particularly wheat, and in 
some regions also by a shortage of horses 
* * * Another 5 per cent change in the 
French milling quota makes a foreign 
wheat allowance of 40 per cent * * * For- 
eign markets were generally more quiet 
during the pre-Easter week and prices 
averaged unchanged to lower than a week 
earlier * * * The week’s world wheat ship- 
ments of about 14,000,000 bushels was a 
further decline of around 2,000,000 bushels 
from the previous week and compares with 
17,700,000 bushels shipped two weeks ear- 
lier * * * United States net exports of 
wheat and flour from July 1 to March 19 
total more than 92,000,000 bushels against 
about 85,000,000 bushels during correspond- 
ing period a year ago.” 

“The granting of special loans for the 
harvesting, shelling and bagging of corn, 
;and upon corn stored in cribs on farms 
| and in bags at railway stations and else- 
| Where has been authorized for the present 
|crop year by the Argentine Bank of the 
| Nation, a government institution * * * 
|The weather in Argentina is reported as 
jfavorable to the corn harvest, with pick- 
|ing general in northern districts * * * 
|Another rather short corn crop in the 
| Union of South Africa this season is in- 
dicated with production now Officially es- 
timated at 58,000,000 bushels compared 
with 57,000,000 last year and 80,000,000 
bushels in 1930; serious damage has oc- 
curred in many sections of the Union on 
account of drought.” 


Cotton Demand Quiet 


“Pre-Easter demand on European cot- 
ten markets was generally very quite with 
weakness and sharply lower prices noted 
in many quarters * * * Sugar beet pro- 
duction in France for 1931 reached only 
6,712,000 short tons, against 9,716,000 short 
tons for 1930. * * * Fruit experts have 
warned Ontario (Canada) orchardists that 
because of the mild Winter, extraordinary 
precautions must be taken to prevent a 
serious outbreak of San Jose scale and 
apple maggot this season. * * * Recent 
| experiments in chilling South African beef 
have stimulated interest in the export 
possibilities from South Africa.” 

“United States exports of agricultural 
products in February, expressed as an in- 
dex number, amounted to 117, a gain of 6 
points over the preceding month, and the 
highest February index since 1927, but 
with cotton excluded, the index was only 
| 85.* * * The export index for cotton was 
140, the heighest for February (except in 
1927) in 16 years.” 








Public Hearings Listed 
By the Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week 
of April 4, is as follows: 


Affairs of Georgia Power & Light Co., of the 
Middle West Utilities Co. group, will be ex- 
amined by the Commission beginning April 
| 5, at 10 a. m., when hearings will be resumed 
in its investigation of power and gas util- 
ities. Hearings will be held in the Commis- 
|sion's hearing room, 1800 Virginia Avenue 
| N. W., Washington. 

Trial examiners’ hearings: 

Edison Unit Sales Co., New York: April 4, 
New York; alleged misrepresentation, in sale 
of electric light fixtures; William C_ Reeves, 
trial examiner; Edward E. Reardon, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 1986. 

Hat cases, April 5, Philadelphia; April 6, 
New York; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
felt hats for men; John W. Bennett, trial 





examiner; G. Edwin Rowland, Commission's 
opurmed. Dockets 1895 to 1904, exclusive 
° ; 


Albert K. Sheldon Co., Boston; April 5, Bos- 
ton; alleged misrepresentation in sale of var- 
nish; Elias C, Alvord, trial examiner; PGad 
| a ganerenenien, Commission's attorney, Docket 
| Mente Grocery Co., Kansas City; 
Iowa City, Iowa: April 6, Waterloo 
April Sioux City, Iowa; allesed 
| sentation in sale of its merchandise: 
Norwood, trial examiner; Alfred M. 
Commission’s attorney. Docket 1993. 

The Commission’s chain store report en- 
titled “Sources of Chain Store Merchandise,” 


April 5, 
Towa; 
m*repre- 
John W. 
Craven, 


2 
3, 


Senate Document No. 30, is now printed and|same weeks in 1931. 


The Oslo Economic Convention, under 


and for motors that are part of electrical | 


and inedible oils, and decreased the duties | 


Improves Abroad 


affected by the new duties include wheat, | 





review of industries proceeds as follows: 


Transportation 

The railway transportation situation has 
been strengthened by developments since the 
first of the year. Early in January rates were 
revised under Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorization and on Feb. 1 the agree- 
ment for a temporary li-year wage adjust- 
ment became effective. The assistance af- 
forded by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has added another strengthening 
element to the situation. 

Commodity distribution, as measured by 
freight-car loadings, increased less than usual 
in February and the adjusted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board declined 5 per cent 
below the preceding month. Average daily 
loadings in February were one-fifth less than 


@ year ago and one-third less than two 
years ago. 
Total cars loaded during the month 


amounted to 2,250,000 as compared with 3,500,000 
|/in February two years ago. Loadings of mer- 
chandise in less-than-carload lots failed to 
record the seasonal rise usual at this time. 
Current loadings are 14 per cent less than a 
year ago and 23 per cent less than two 
years ago. 


Loadings of three classes of products, grain, 
coal and coke, and forest products, were 
higher in February than in January. Ship- 
ments of grain and grain products increased 
10 per cent in this period, but were 17 per 
cent less than a year ago and 22 per cent 
less than two years ago. Coal and coke load- 
ings, which usually decline seasonally in the} 
first two months of the year, increased slightly, 
but were still almost one-fifth and one-third 
less than the respective totals for the two 
preceding years. The rise in loadings of for- 
est products was of a seasonal nature. 

Declines in carloadings were registered by 
the livestock, ore, and miscellaneous groups. 
Seasonal infiuences accounted for the drop in 
livestock loadings, but movement of ore and 
miscellaneous freight reached a new rec- 
ord low. 


The freight-car surplus decreased in Feb- 
ruary for the second consecutive month, 
although the excess continues large. Divi- 
dend payments by steam railways in Feb- 
ruary reflect the widespread cuts and omis- 
sions necessitated by the cumulative effects 
of the decline in traffic. February disburse- 
ments were 33 per cent below the same month 
of 1931 and 38 per cent below the total for 
February, 1930. 


Traffic through the Cape Cod Canal de- 
clined seasonally in February, but was in 
greater volume than during the same month 
of the past two years. Mississippi River barge 
traffic also declined seasonally but was well 
above a year ago. Clearances of American 
vessels in foreign trade declined slightly, but 
seasonally in February. However, the ton- 
nage increased about 5 per cent as compared 
with clearances in the same month of 1931. 


Construction 


Construction contracts awarded during Feb- 
ruary increased in value over those reported | 
for January, but the measureable footage 
again declined. The Federal Reserve Board's 
unadjusted index, which is based on a 3-| 
|month moving average, dropped 8 per cent | 
below January, marking the tenth consecu- | 
tive monthly decline. According to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation's statistics covering 37) 
| States, the Chicago territory showed the 
| greatest activity, with awards valued at over 
$17,000,000. Public utilities contracts were re- | 
{sponsible for more than two-thirds of this | 
amount. Awards in Ney York City and vi- 
cinity aggregated above ¥i1.000.000, and those 
of the Middle Atlantic States, excluding New 
York, reached more than $12,500,000. On a 
daily average basis, the value of contracts 
awarded during February .was 14 per cent 
higher than in January, mainly the result of | 
an increase in the first two weeks of the | 
month. During the first half of March the 
| average daily value of awards gained 2.9 per 
cent over that of February. This increase, 
as well as the one for February, was con- 
siderably below the usual seasonal expansion. 


Despite a decline of 41 per cent in the 
measurable footage of public works and util- 
ity contracts in comparison with January, 
the value of these contracts was 17 per cent 
above the amount reported in that month, 
Compared to the figures for Februf&ry, 1931, 
declines of 24 per cent in oaueye footage and 
64 per cent in value occurred. Decreases from 
the corresponding period in 1930 were 90 per 
cent and 71 per cent, respectively. Residen- 
tial building contracts declined for the fourth 
consecutive month. In value, they were 11 
per cent under January and less than one- 
third the amount reported in the same pe- 
riod last year as well as the year before. The | 
decline in square footage for the month was 
12 per cent, with the total slightly more than 
one-third of that reported for February in 
both 1930 and 1931. 


Shipments of maple flooring, which had de- | 
| clined steadily since last June, increased 17 | 
per cent in February, but remained 23 per 
cent below February a year ago. Oak floor- 
ing shipments decreased slightly from Janu- 
ary, a continuation of the previous down- 
ward trend. Cement production was the low- 
est in years, falling to 67 per cent of the out- 
ut during the same month of 1931 and to 
ess than half of the total for February, 1930. | 
An increase of 29 per cent occurred in the 
volume of new orders for structural steel, but 
in February a year ago they were two and 
one-half times as large and in the same 
month of 1930, more than four times as great. 
The Engineering News-Record reported that 
construction costs, as measured by prices of 
| structural steel shapes, cement, lumber, and 
the rates paid common labor, declined further | 
from the depression low of January. 


Agriculture 
Cotton exports for the current season, from 
Aug. 1, 1931, through February of this year, 
aggregated 3,925,000 bales. This was a gain 
of 1,013,000 bales, or 26 per cent, over the 
export total for the same period a year ago. 
A major portion of the increase was caused by 
larger shipments to the Far East. Italy also 
took a larger amount while shipments to 
France and Germany registered a sharp de- 
cline. The movement of American cotton 
into the United Kingdom remained approxi- 
mately unchanged. 


Wool production in the United States in 





1931 exceeded the 1930 output by 21,994,000 
pounds. The total 1931 product of 435,415,000 
pounds was composed of 369,315,000 pounds of 
re wool and 66,100,000 pounds of the pulled 
variety. 

Wheat stocks held on farms in the United 
States on March 1, 1932, were estimated at 
207,323,000 bushels. This is 45,881,000 bushels | 
more than the estimated holdings of a year 
ago and is substantially above the 1925-1929 
average of 124,997,000 bushels. These esti- 
mates include wheat held for all purposes 
including the seeding of Spring wheat for 
which purpose from 23,000,000 to 27,000,000 
bushels have been used annually in recent, 
years. The proportion of last year's crop re- | 
maining on the farms on March 1 amounts | 
to 23 per cent and represents the largest pro- 
portion for any year since 1921. The 10-year 
average from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, was 17 
per cent. 

On March 9, the Federal Farm Board an- 
nounced that it had authorized the Grain 











Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Declines | 


Production of bituminous coal in the 
week ended March 26 registered another 
decrease, remaining, however, above the 
7,000,000 mark. The total output, in- 
cluding lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, is estimated at 17,260,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 478,000 tons, or 6.2\per:cent, 
from .the preceding week. 
during the weeK in 1931 corresponding 


509,000 tons. 


decreased 


|cent, than the preceding week, which was 
the highest for the year. The average 
rate for the two latest weeks in March 
is but 1.0 per cent lower than for the 
Production during 





may be had from the Superintendent of Doc-|the week in 1931 corresponding with that 


uments, 
PY. 


Washington, D. C., at 15 ce 
ued by the Federal Trade 













®iof March 26 amounted to .1,076,000 tons.—. 
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Production | Net railway operating Income ... 


with that of March 26 amounted to 7,-| Rent, interest and other deductions 

















Markets 





Riga ~icemaoagee ve was noticeably revived in February and early March as bank | creased sharply, 
failures declined and currency hoarding diminished, according to the Monthly | 
Survey of Current Business issued as of April 2 by the Department of Commerce. 
(The summary of the business situation was published in the issue of April 2 and. 
the full text of the review by major industries was begun in the same issue.) The 


nena 
Stabilization Board to make available 40,000,- 


000 bushels of wheat to the American Red 
Cross, or other organizations it might desig- 
nate, for food and feed relief. The first call 
was for 5,000,000 bushels and was made imme- 
diately. 

Stocks of corn have been increased by the 
comparatively mild weather in most of the 
major producing States, combined with a low 
level of prices. On March 1 estimated farm 
stocks were placed at 1,103,691,000 bushels 
compared with 703,529,000 bushels held on 
the same date a year ago. However, last 
year’s stocks were abnormally low due to a 
small crop in 1930. The 5-year average, 1925- 
1929, for March 1, was 1,051,029,000 bushels. 
The portion of last year’s crop held on March 
1 amounted to 43 per cent compared with 34 
per cent held a year ago and a 5-year average 
of 39 per cent. 

Farm. holdings of the 1931 potato crop 
amounted to 112,000,000 bushels on March 1. 
This represents about one-third of the entire 
crop but all of this remainder is not available 
for sale since this includes seed for the cur- 
rent year and a quantity to be consumed as 
food by families on farms. It is, however, 
substantially above the holdings of March 1, 
1931, when a total of 82,000,000 bushels, or 27 
per cent of the 1930 crop, was still on the 
farms, 


Chemical Industries 


Manufacturing operations in the chemical 
industry in February, as measured by electri- 
cal energy consumption, increased slightly, 
but less than usual at this season. The pres- 
ent rate of energy consumption is 6 per cent 
less than in February a year ago but only 2 
per cent less than two years ago. 


Employment in the chemical industry de- 
clined to a new low point in February, while 
pay rolls recovered slightly after the severe 
decline registered in January. The current 
rate of employment represents a decline of 
15 per cent from this time a year ago and 
26 per cent from February, 1930. Pay rolls 
have declined to a greater extent as part- 
time employment has spread and some wage 
readjustments have taken place. Pay rolls in 
the first two months of this year have been 
about one-fourth less than in this period a 
year ago. 


Stocks of manufactured chemicals and oils 
increased slightly, but seasonally, in February 
over the revised estimate for January, and 
reached a record high point. This was 15 
per cent higher than in the same month last 
year, but only 8 per cent greater than in 
February, 1930. Stocks of raw materials, un- 
like those of the manufactured products, de- 
clined by considerably more than the usual 
seasonal amount in February. Raw ma- 
terial stocks in the first two months of this 
year have averaged only 5 per cent above 
stocks in this period last year, and were 3 
per cent below those of the corresponding 
period of 1930. 


Ethyl alcohol production declined somewhat 
less than seasonally in January. Output in 
this month was 11 per cent greater than in 
January, 1931, and 21 per cent larger than in 
the same month two years ago. Crude metha- 
nol production increased 11 per cent in Febru- 
ary as compared with January, although there 
is usually a slight seasonal decline at this 
time. Production of synthetic methanol, 
however, declined seasonally in this period. 
The present rate of production of the crude 
product is only half of the rate of. output a 
year ago, while the output of synthetic 


methanol is 18 per cent less than in February 
of last year. 


Consumption of fertilizer showed a seasonal 
rise in February, but remained at a rather 
low level. There has been a decline in con- 
sumption of 40 per cent from February a year 
ago and a drop of 64 per cent from the same 
month in 1930. Imports of potash salts in- 
creased exceptionally in February due almost 
entirely to the receipt of large shipments of 
manure salts. Receipts were slightly greater 
than in February, 1931, but only about a 
third of imports in the same month two years 
ago. Imports of nitrate of soda declined 
sharply to a record low point in February. 
Domestic production of atmospheric nitrogen 
and synthetic nitrate of soda have increased 
to such a point that some quantities of the 
latter product are now being exported. 


Automobiles and Rubber 


Automobile production declined through- 
out February except for, a slight gain ex- 
perienced during the secohd week. Although 
the actual total of units produced showed 
only a small loss, the seasonally adjusted pro- 
duction index of the Federal Reserve Board 
declined 25 per ent. The reduction in out- 
put was confined entirely to passenger vehi- 


| cles, with truck production advancing 13 per 


cent. Exports ran contrary to production 
trends, with foreign passenger-car shipments 


gaining 10 per cent and trucks declining 16) 
, per cent. 


The Federal Reserve Board index of em- 
ployment in the automobile industry during 
February stood at 64.7 per cent of the 1923 to 
1925 average when adjusted for seasonal fac- 
tors. This compares with 67.1 for January and 
68.8 for February, 1931. The unadjusted pay- 
roll index for February indicated a gain in 
actual wages paid of 9 per cent. 

Crude rubber imports into the United States 
during February continued the decline of the 
preceding month and the total tonnage was 
a than the receipts for any month in 
rubber was moderately higher than 
amount consumed in February of last year 
and marked the first monthly gain over the 
same month of the previous year since last 
July. Reclaimed consumption, however, showed 
@ greater decrease than the increase in crude 
consumption. The use of reclaimed rub- 
ber is steadily declining, whereas usually at 
this period of the year it is at its peak. Con- 
tinued high production of crude rubber has 
forced the price to successive new low lev- 
els, permitting the replacement of reclaimed 
by crude where earlier this move would not 
have been practical. 

Since last November rubber growers and 
the governments most interests in crude rub- 
ber production have been endeavoring to for- 
mulate a plan for crop curtailment and re- 
striction. On March 19 the British and Dutch 
governments announced that the participants 
had found it imposible to devise an acceptable 
plan and that the conferences were ended. 

Employment in the tire industry experienced 
& small gain for February, continuing the se- 
ries of fractional advances registered since 
last November. The employment index of 
the Department of Labor has moved steadily 
upward but the entire gain from November 
to February amounted to only 2 per cent. Pay 
rolls have made a better showing with the in- 
dex advancing in the same period from 43.5 
to 51.4. Employment in the rubber boot and 
shoe industry declined 5.5 per cent in Febru- 
ary while pay rolls showed a contraction of 
8 per cent. 


Textile Industry 

Further general improvement was shown in 
many branches of the textile industry in Feb- 
ruary, although seasonally adjusted index 
production declined. Stocks of goods were 
reduced, prices were generally steadier or 
slightly higher, pay-roll disbursements were 
larger, and employment increased 4 per cent. 

Consumption of raw cotton averaged 18,200 
running bales per working day in February, 6 
per cent more than in January, compared 
with a usual seasonal increase of about 4 per 
cent. Output of 300 classifications or con- 
structions of carded cotton cloths asain in- 


February domestic consumption of crude | 
the | 


Railroad Financing and Adjusted Rates 
Strengthen Transportation Situation 


Department of Commerce in Analysis of Business Situation 
Finds Confidence Reviving and Greater Stability of General 





and in February totaled 61.° 
086,000 yards per week, 5 per cent more 

the weenly output of the preceding month. 
While sales of these cloths were about one- 
fourth less than in January, they were slightly 
in excess of the large February production. 
Stocks of carded cotton cloths were smaller 
at the end of February than at any time for 
which comparable data are available by rea- 
son of the fact that shipments have con- 
tinued to exceed production. Unfilled orders 
at the end of February were equivalent to 
sMghtly more than six weeks’ output at the 
February rate of production. A sharp increase 
was shown in spindle activity from January 
to February, 5.7 per cent, and in the latter 
month operations were at 93 per cent of ca- 
pacity on a _ single-shift basis. Wholesale 
prices of cotton goods were steady and aver- 
aged 1 per cent higher than in January, the 
first advance of any sort since November, 
1930, and the largest monthly rise in nearly 
three years. 

Boston wool receipts were 28 per cent 
smaller in February than in January and 
about one-third smaller than in the same 
month a year ago. Activity of woolen spindles 
was 11 per cent higher than in January, but 
worsted spindle activity was 4 per cent 
smaller. As compared with a year ago, activity 
in February, 1931, was 12 per cent and 6 per 
cent lower, respectively. From January to 
February there was a slight decline in prices 
of territory fine staple wool at Boston, the 
first change in several months. Wholesale 
prices of woolen and worsted goods declined 
less than from December to January, how- 
ever. As compared with the same month a 
year ago, wholesale prices of woolen and wor- 
sted goods in February, 1932, were 14 per cent 
lower. 


Deliveries of raw silk to American mills 
were 22 per cent smaller in February than in 
the preceding month, and 15 per cent less 
than in February, 1931. Wholesale prices of 
silk and rayon again fell 3 per cent in Feb- 
ruary as compared with the preceding month, 
and reached a level 63 per cent lower than 
the average for 1926. 


Food Industries 


Canned vegetable consumption has been 
maintained at a fairly constant level through- 
out the Winter, despite increasing competi- 
tion from fresh products. Abnormally mild 
weather has permitted heavy shipments of 
fresh vegetables to continue through the 
usually restricted periods. February ship- 
ments of canned goods gained substantially 
over January and an even further increase 
took place in early March. 


Citrus fruit crops were not as large this 
season aS a year ago, but the consumer de- 
mand was good and forwardings have been 
comparatively heavy. This movement is not 
accurately reflected in rail-traffic statistics, 
since there has been a decided increase in 
motor-truck shipments from Florida and 
Texas. 

Extremely cold weather in early March 
brought injury to many prematurely advanced 
food crops, particularly in the Southern States. 
| Hardy truck crops were not affected to the 
same degree as the fruit and tender truck 
crops and received a compensating advance- 
ment in the extreme South by good rainfall. 

Supplies of lower grade steers at Chicago 
during February reached an unusvally high 
level. This was partially offset by the small 
number of cows and heifers available, but the 
aggregate supplies were 10 per cent greater 
than during February of last year. There 
was a curtailed demand for stockers and 
feeders throughout January and February. 
Shipments of cattle for feeding and grazing 
purposes from 12 markets in the Corn Belt 
States were also in a small volume. The to- 
tal for the first two months of the year was 
approximately 50 per cent below a year ago 
and was the smallest movement for these 
months experienced in the past 12 years. 

Butter in cold storage in the United States 
on March 1 totaled 15,100,000 pounds, which 
is slightly less than half the total holdings 
of a year ago. The amount held on this date 
for the past five years has averaged 22,300,000 
pounds. Dressed poultry receipts at four 
major markets for the month of February 
amounted to 19,600,000 pounds compared with 
24,700,000 pounds received during the same 
month last year and a 5-year average of 
24,700,000 pounds. 

Salable chicks hatched during January 
showed a moderate increase over last year 
despite a slight decrease in orders for later 
delivery. Case eggs held in cold storage on 
March 1 amounted to 265,000 cases compared 
with 408,000 held a year ago. 


Forest Products 


Progress has been made recently by the 
lumber industry in meeting the adverse con- 
ditions brought about by reduced consump- 
tion. Production has been brought more into 
balance with orders and the increase in 
stocks checked. Reports from 600 large mills 
indicate that production in the first 10 weeks 
of this year was only 20 per cent of capacity, 
but in this period orders have exceeded pro- 











per cent below a year ago. 
Production 2 soitwoods in the first 10 weeks 


with a year ago, while hardwood production 
declined 49 per cent in the same period. Soft- 
wood shipments declined 65 per cent and 
hardwood 75 per cent as compared with a 
year ago. 

Lumber imports in January were 37 per cent 
less in value than a year ago, while exports 
in this month were only 20 per cent less. 
The decline in exports has been chiefly in 
southern pine, and to a lesser extent in hard- 
woods. Foreign shipments of Douglas fir in- 
creased 17 per cent as compared with Janu- 
| ary last year. 

Lumber production in February, as indicated 


|by the adjusted index of the Federal Reserve | 
Board, reached a new low point, having de-| 


clined 15 per cent from the previous month. 
The present rate of production is only a little 
over half of the rate prevailing a year ago and 
one-third of the rate in February, 1930. 

Employment declined slightly in February as 
compared with the previous month and 
reached a new low point. The present situa- 
tion represents a decline of 23 per cent and 
44. per cent, respectively as compared with 
employment in February one and two years 
ago. 

Pay rolls in the lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts industry also declined to a new low 
level in February, the usual seasonal in- 
crease having failed to appear. Pay rolls in 
the first two months of the year were 41 
per cent less than last year, and were only 
}about one-quarter of the 1923-1925 average. 
| The southern pine industry has shown 
some inerease ‘in activity since the low point 
reached in December. New and unfilled or- 
ders have been increasing, while production 
has increased, but at a much slower rate. 
However, operations in February were still 
at a low level as compared with previous 
years, production being 42 per cent less than 
& year ago and 64 per cent less than two years 
ago, with new orders off 30 and 52 per cent, 
respectively, from the same periods. 





Income of Express Agency 
Is Larger Than Year Ago 
Reported earnings of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., in January, 1932, as 
compared to those in January, 1931, have 


Commerce Commission as follows: 





1932 1931 
Operating revenue $8,188,479 $9,571,791 
Net operating revenue.... 243,639 250,778 
Net operating income..... 129,948 123,158 





‘Monthly Statements of Railway 








Income and Balance Sheet Items 


(Reported to Interstate Commerce Commission) 





Other income . 
Total income . 








Net income 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite| ,,,Baiance sheet items: 

in the week ended March 26. | 
|The total output is estimated at 1,060,000 | 
|net tons—less, by 200.000 tons, or 15.9 per | 


minded debt maturing within 6 months... 
Loans and bills payable 


Net railway operating income ............. 

Other income 

Total income .... 

Rent, interest and other deductions 

Net income 
Balance sheet items: 

Funded debt maturing within 6 months. 


Loans and bills payable ..ccecessssecence 
-_—-— + m 
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Louisville & Nashville Pennsylvania 
Jan., 1932 Jan., 1931 Jan., 1932 Jan., 1931 
$79.838 $847,303 $3,242,232 
81,257 262,714 2,488,128 
161,095 1,110,017 5,730,360 
908 328 914,927 6,546,702 
*747,233 195,090 *816,342 
735,000 735,000 4,750,000 eecccecece 
Long Island Alton Line 
Jan., 1932 Jan., 1931 Jan., 1932 
$214,415 bona s *$26,736 
40,539 14,018 
254,954 ° *12,718 
214,408 . 155,450 
40,546 . *168,168 
1,002,000 200,000 
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duction by 46 per cent, while sawmill stocks | 
had been reduced by March 12 to a point 17/ 


of the year was off 47 per cent as compared! 


just been announced by the Interstate | 








Airports Planned. 


For Seven Cities 





Two Municipal Landing Fields 
Are Included in Weekly List 
Of New Projects 


For the week ended March 31, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports. 

Commercial: Rehoboth Beach, Del.; 
Muncie, Ind.; Saint Ignace, Mich.; Santa 
Fe, N. Mex.; Eastbank, W. Va.. Municipal: 
Liberal, Kans.; Clinton, Okla. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have established 
the airports or the projects have been in- 
definitely postponed. 

Established: San Gabriel, Calif.; Center- 
ville, Iowa; Morganton, N. C.; Duncans- 
ville, Pa. 

Indefinitely postponed: Spencer, Iowa; 
Wapello, Iowa; Hartsville, S. C.; Athens, 
Tenn. . 

(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 








Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Broadcasting applications: 

WRNY, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., install automatic frequency 
control. 

Plattsburg Broadcasting Corporation, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., construction permit 
amended to request 1,420 ke., specified 
hours, facilities of WHDL, instead of 1,370 
ke., facilities of WBGF. 

Allen P. Solada, Carlisle, Pa., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,430 ke., 1 kw. day, 500 w. night, share with 
WCAH and WBAK, facilities of WHP. 

WDAG, National Radio & Broadcasting 
Corporation, Amarillo, Tex., install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

G. D. Griffin, Oklahoma City, Okla., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,200 ke., 30 w., 8 hours daily. 

W. Frank Robertson, Mexia, Tex., con- 
struction permit for a new station to use 
1,500 kc., 1 w., unlimited, facilities of 
KGKB, KGFI and KNOW. 

KGKY, Hilliard Company, Inc., Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., install autom&tic frequency 
control. 

KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., license to cover construction 
— granted Jan. 30, 1931, for change 
n equipment. Modification of construc- 
tion permit. Request to install equipment 
at present location instead of one au- 
thorized Sept. 18, 1931. 

KTM, Pickwick Brodacasting Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Calif., install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

Harold H. Hanseth, Eureka, Calif., con- 
struction a for a new station to use 
1,210 ke., 100 w., daytime. 

KICA, W. E. Whitmore, Clovis, N. Mex., 
modification of construction permit for a 
new station. Change location of station 
from Main and Second Streets to Elks Club, 
Fifth and Mitchel Streets. 

News-Review Company, Inc., Roseburg, 
Oreg., construction permit for new station 
to use 1,300 ke., 100 w., daytime. 


‘Emergency Agency 
Announces Salaries 








Sends List to Congress of Those 
Earning Over $400 Monthly 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
|tion, in a tabular statement attached to 
its first quarterly report to Congress, made 
public names and compensation of offi- 
cers and employes receiving from the cor- 
poration more than $400 per month. (The 
quarterly report was printed in full text 
in the issue of April 1.) 

The statement relative to compensation 
per month follows in full text: 


Washington 
Charles G. Dawes, President and director, 





Harvey C. Couch, Jesse H. Jones, Wilson Mc- | 


Carthy, directors, $833.33 each. 

M. G. Bogue, special counsel, George C. 
Holmberg, assistant to the directors, George 
Roberts, special counsel, $1,250 each. 

G. A. Marr, general counsel, $1,125. 

Hugh Leach, treasurer, $1,083.33. 

George R. Cooksey, secretary, $1,000. 

Robert W. Chubb, speial counsel, $833.33. 

A. B. Gravem, counsel, $800. 

John K. McKee, examiner, $708.33. 

F. H. Hanrahan, examiner, $700. 

R. A. Brownell, examiner, Miles C. Ken- 
nedy, chief examiner, Railroad Division, C. 
H. V. Mandeville, W. R. Milford, C. J. Younger, 
examiners, $666.67 each. 

George M. Brennan, A. P. Imahorn, A. R. 
LeRoy, examiners; Thomas G. Corcoran, J. L. 
Doughetry, counsel; H. A. Mulligan, assistant 
treasurer, $625 each. 

Ralph H. Buss, H. J. Klossner, examiners; 
R. J. Lehman, counsel, $600 each. 

S. B. Congdon, examiner, $583.33. 

Cc. C. Boysen, assistant treasurer; D. C. El- 
liott, statistician; H. Embach, A. R. Gardner, 
G. A. West, examiners, $541.67 each. 

D. B. Griffin, assistant treasurer, $525. 

L. P. Bethea, assistant secretary; F. D. 
Gallagher, examiner; S. W. Hovey, counsel; 
R. J. Lindquist, chief auditor; M. J. McGrath, 
examiner; William W. Sullivan, assistant ex- 
aminer; T. A. Williams, examiner, $500 each. 

William G. McCarthy, assistant secretary; 
G. H. Coit, T. H. Davis, F. W. Krippel, ex- 
aminers; J. G. Mason, assistant to the Pres- 
ident, $416.67 each. 


*Agencies 

Boston.—Harry A. Saunders, manager, 
$833.33; William N. Scott, examiner, $416.67. 

New York.—Charles A. Miller, manager, $1,- 
| 250; S. S. Hathaway, assistant manager, $1,- 
000; E..H. Watson, chief, credit department, 
$1,000; Graham Coventry, special examiner, 
$833.33; O. S. Lindsay, chief, mortgage de- 
pertment, $833.33; T. J. Ahearn Jr., examiner, 
$625; A. J. Clarke Jr., chief clerk, $416.67. 

Philadelphia.—O. H. Wolfe, manager, $1,- 
333.33; George W. Brown Jr., assistant man- 
ager, $625. 

Cleveland.—;M. J. Fleming, manager, $833.33; 
G. R. Gaskell, examiner, $550; H. B. Dresler, 
examiner, $516.67; R. B. Hayes, assistant man- 
ager, $500; M. C. Davies, office manager, 
$416.67. 

Richmond.—{R. H. Broaddus, 
$666.67. 

Atlanta.——M. B. Wellborn, assistant to ad- 
visory committee, $833.33; A. M. Bergstrom, 
manager, $625; W. A. Chadwell, assistant man- 
aver, $416.67. 

New Orleans.—W. D. Davis, manager, $750; 
Martin Finnegan, assistant manager, $458.33; 
Louis Buckner, examiner, $416.67. 

Jacksonville—F. H. Farwell; manager, $500. 

Birmingham.—T. J. Cottingham, manager, 
600 


manager, 


Louisville.—J. F. Joyner, manager, $500. 
Chicago.—_H. M. Sims, manager, $1,250; G. 
|B. Hadlock, examiner, $750; J. F. Wanberg, 
examiner, $666.67; E. W. Moon. examiner, $625; 
D. H. Reimers, examiner, $625; Lee Walker, 
attorney, $550; W. A. Cutler, examiner, $525; 
|W. A. Regan, examiner, $483.33; Harold Cross, 
| secretary Indiana committee; James Smith, 
secretary Iowa committee; H. B. Knight, R. 
'D. Mathias, Arthur Tuohy, Thomas Wilson, 
examiners, $416.67 each. 
St. Louis.—7O. M. Attebery, manager, $833.33; 
J. F. Coerver. assistant manager, $500. 
Louisville——Frank D. Rash, manager, $500; 
S. P. McGee, assistant manager, $450. 
Memphis.—J. L. Kennedy, manager, $466.67: 
Minneapolis.—J. E. Chapman, mangzer, $625. 
Kansas City.—R. L. Bone, managér, $833.33. 
Omaha.—iL. H. Earhart, manager. $500. 





Denver.—iJ. E. Olson, manager, $500. 
Oklahoma City.—jC. E. Daniel, manager, 
$500. 

Dallas —W. P. Andrews, manager, $700; 


Errest Lamb. chief. credit department, $600. 

Houston.—R. F. Ford. manager. $500 

San Antonio.—Otto Meerscheidt, 
$500. 

San Francisco.—iWilliam A. Day, manager, 
$833.33; A. A. Calkins, assistant manager, 
$541.67; R. P. Hooper, avpraiser, employed in- 
termittently on per diam basis—compensa- 
tion in February, $112.50; in March, $525. 

Los Angeles.—A. B. Nordling, assistant man- 
ager, $583.33. 

Salt Lake City.—Marion Taylor, 
manager, $416.67. 





assistant 





*Except as indicated herein, attorneys han- 


manager, 


| 
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| 





dling leval matters at various agencies of the | 


|Cornoration do not receivé salaries but are 
raid. in the evetomarvy wav, according to 
the cheracter end volume of work performed, 
and therefore ere not inciuded. 

+Officors of Federal. reserve banks tempo- 
rarily ecsistine in the work of the Corpora- 


: | tion, whose salaries are paid in part by the 


Corporation on account of such service. 
Note.—In a few instances, employes called to 
Washington for temporary service to assist 
in handling the work of the Corporation re- 
ceive per diem allowances in reimbursement 
of ‘subsistence expenses while absent from 


ghelp_ homes, . 





Equipment Firm 
Ordered to Stop. 


Coercive Selling 





Threats to Railways of Loss 
In Swift’s Traffic Re-« 
strained by Federal Trade 
Commission 


The Mechanical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, as represented by indi- 
viduals who are said to be officials of 
Swift & Company, national meat packers, 
has been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to stop threatening the with- 
drawal of Swift & Company’s freight 
traffic from railroads not willing to pur- 
chase railway equipment from _ the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company, the 
Commission announced April 4. 

The Commission stated that it also had 
orered the Mechanical Manufacturing 
Company ta stop making promises and 
assurances of freight traffic or of an in- 
creased volume of freight traffic to be 
shipped over lines of railways companies 
by Swift Conmpany, or its subsidiary 
corporations. The announcment follows 
in full text: 


Mechanical Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has 
been ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease and desist the use of the 
volume of theh freight traffic of Swift & Co., 
or its subsidiary corporations, in the solicita- 
tion of railway equipment business from 
railway companies. 


Obtained Equipment Business 


Such solicitation was carried on through 
two individuals who were not only finan- 
cially interested in the Mechanical company 
but held kep positions in the freight traffic 
department of Swift & Co. They used these 
positions to obtain business in rainway 
eqeuipment for the Mechanical company. 


These practices are held by the Commission 
to “unduly tend to suppress competition” 
between the Mechanical company and com- 
peting equipment manufacturers in that the 
company, in cooperation with two individuals, 
“have created and taken advantage of a 
competitive weapon, oppressive and coercive 
in nature, which prevents the customers * * * 
from exercising their free will and adjust- 
ment in determining which device is the most 
eeficient * * *,” 

The following specific business methods are 
to be discontinued: 

“Promises and assurance of freight traffic 
or of an increased volume of freight traffic 
to be shipped over lines of railway compa- 
nies by Swift & Co., or its subsidiary cor- 
porations. 

“Threats of withdrawal of freight traffic 
from the lines of railway companies by Swift 
& Co., or its subsidiary corporations, if such 
railway companies would not purchase draft 
gears or other railway equipment manufac- 
=. or sold by Mechanical Manufactur- 
ng Co.” 

R. O'Hara, manager, and W. A. Mayfield, 
assistant manager of the transportation de- 
partment of Swift & Co., Chicago, both of 
whom are in direct charge of traffic negotia- 
tions with railroad companies and control the 
routing of freight cars carrying Swift prod- 
ucts (Note No. 1), are ordered to cease co- 
operating with and assisting the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Co. in selling railway equip- 
ment, including draft gears, bumping posts 
or centering devices, to railway companies, 


They are to stop carrying on these prac- 
tices through use of their official positions 
in Swift & Co. to induce and compel officials 
of railway companies to give undue preference 
to railway equipment manufactured and sold 
by Mechanical Manufacturing Co. or affiliated 
corporations selling railway equipment, by 
means of promises of freight traffic from 
Swift & Co. or subsidiary corporations, and 
threats of withdrawal of such traffic if such 
railway companies fail to buy Mechanical 
Manufacturing or subsidiary companies’ equip- 
ment. 


Mr. O’Hara and Mr. Mayfield interviewed 
railway officials and wrote them letters on 
Swift & Co. stationery, — their names 
as Swift transportation officials. They rep- 
resented that the Swift “family” or “inter- 
ests” owned the Mechanical company and 
would be favorably disposed to railroads us- 
ing “Durable” draft gears or bumping posts; 
that the Swift interests “expected their rail- 
road friends” or ‘carriers that they patronize 
liberally” to buy these products on a “reci- 
procity” basis or to “reciprocate” by buying 
a portion of their requirements of draft gears 
or bumping posts, sometimes to the extent 
of 25 to 331-3 per cent of such requirements. 
They said that Swift & Co. were disappointed 
or dissatisfied with traffic officials who failed 
to get their railroads to order bumping posts 
or draft gears in substantial numbers. 

The Swift family and the Swift estate 
more than 65 per cent of the common 
and about 87 per cent of the preferred stock 
of Mechanical Manufacturing Co. In addi- 
tion, O'Hara and Mayfield and other Swift 
employes own approximately 412 per cent of 
the common stock and 0.6 per cent of the 
preferred stock of Mechanical. 

Members of the Swift family who are of- 
ficers and directors of Swift & Co., and three 
Swift & Co. employes, make up the board 
of directors of Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 


Order Issued Against Competitor 


Last Oct. 12, the Commission made public 
its order against Waugh Equipment Co., one- 
time competitor of Mechanical, and traffic 
officials of Armour & Co., packers, regarding 
sales of equipment to railways much in the 
manner of the present case against Me- 
chanical and the Swift traffic officers. But 
theh Swift interests as well as Armour now 
own stock in Waugh Equipment Co. as a re- 
sult of a transaction in December, 1929, when 
Waugh issued 1,666 shares of common stock 
to theh Swift estate in exchange for as- 
signment to Waugh of a license to manu- 
facture a centering device owned by Me- 
chanical. Since that time Mechanical has 
not accepted orders frorn railway companies 
for draft gears and centering devices, but 
has continued some business in bumping 
posts. 

Because of this relation between Meechan- 
ical and Waugh, theh Commission's present 
order is also expected to prevent O'Hara and 
Mayfield, representing the Swift interests 
from promoting business for Waugh Equip- 
ment Co. as well as for Mechanical Manu- 
facturing Co. 


owns 
stock 





Note No. 1.—Swift & Co. ships its products 
in approximately 7,500 refrigerator cars which 
it controls and which are transported over 
various railway lines to reach its branch dis- 
tribution houses in more than 500 cities and 
towns of the United States. 


Oil Bill in Newfoundland 


A measure providing for a petroleum mo-« 
nopoly has been introduced in the Newe 
foundland Assembly. (Department of Come 
merce.) 














Associated Gas and Electric Corporation 


(A subsidiary of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company) 


% EIGHT YEAR 
O GOLD BONDS 


Yield— Initial interest 834% (pare 
ticipating conditionally to 10%). 


Earnings—Consolidated net earn- 
ings after depreciation and all prior 
charges are over eight times the 
interest on $40,000,000 of these 
bonds at 8%. 


$10 Denominations— Available inj 
registered form, in denominations 
of $10 and in bearer (coupon) form, 
in $100, $500, and $1,000 pieces. 


Write for Circuler D 30, to which reference 
is hereby made, giving complete details 


General Utility Securities 
_—Jasorporated 
$1 Breadwey Now York | 
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« transactions of Cook County for the fiscal | 
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Municipal Costs Limitation on Bank Structures Security Issues 


Of Chicago for 
Year Are Shown 


Average Expenditure of $43, 
For Each Resident Noted 
In Fiscal Summary by) 
Bureau of the Census 





The City of Chicago expended an aver- | 
age of $43.12 for each of its residents 
to pay for the operation and maintenance 
of the general departments of the city 
during the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1930, 
when the city’s fixed debt outstanding 
amounted to $377,106,563, the Bureau of 
the Census announced April 3. Total rev- 
enue receipts in 1930 were said by the 
Bureau to have been $185,477,935, or $54.67 
per capita. The statement, presenting 
financial statistics for Chicago in 1930, | 
follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a} 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
city corporation of Chicago, Ill., for the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1930. It should | 
be noted that in order to put the City of 
Chicago on a basis comparable with those 
cities in which the county organization has 
been merged with that of the city, and 
in which the schools, parks, sanitary dis- 
tricts and forest preserve districts are a| 
part of the city corporation, the figures | 
here given include 83.9 per cent of the 


year closing Nov. 30, 1930: the total trans- 
actions of the Board of Education of Chi- 
cago for the fiscal year closing June 30, 
1930; the total transactions of the inde- 
pendent park districts for the fiscal years | 
closing Feb. 28, Mar. 31, Apr. 30, May 10, 
May 18, May 31, June 30, and Dec. 31, 1930; 
86.1 per cent of the transactions of the 
independent sanitary district for the fiscal | 
year closing Dec. 31, 1930; and 83.9 per 
cent of the transactions of the independent | 
forest preserve district for the fiscal year 
closing Dec. 31, 1930, the percentage in 
each case being based on the ratio of 
the taxable valuation of the city to that | 
of the entire independent district. The | 
per capita figures for 1930 aré based on 
an estimated population of 3,392,700. 
Opertating Payments 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Chicago, Ill., amounted to $146,292,687, or 
$43.12 per capita. In 1929 the per capita 
for operation and maintenance of gen- 
eral departments was $44.71 and for 1917, 
$22.26. Payments for the operation and 
maintenance of public service. enterprises 
in 1930 (waterworks, electric light and 
power system, markets, and _ piers) 
,amounted to $7,763,085; interest on debt, 
$25,550,948; and outlays for permanent 


as amended, is amended by inserting be- 
tween section 24 and section 25 thereof 
the following new section: 


the Comptroller of the Currency, no national 
bank, and except with the permission of the 
Federal Reserve Board, no State member bank, 
shall hereafter invest in bank premises or in 
the stock or obligations of, or in loans to. 
any corporation owning or holding its bank 
premises a sum exceeding the amount of the 

| 


| other similar organization engaged principally 


+ 
Sec. 14. The Federal Reserve Act, 


Sec. 24(a). Except with the permission of 


capital stock of such bank. 
+++ 


Sec. 17. Section 5139 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph} 
reading as follows: 


After three years from the date of the en- 
actment of this act, no certificate represent- 
ing the stock of any such association shall 
represent the stock of any other corporation, 
nor shall the ownership, sale or transfer of 
any certificate representing the stock of any | 
such association be conditioned in any man- 
ner whatsoever upon the ownership, sale, or 
transfer of a certificate representing the stock 
of any other corporation. 

Sec. 18. From and after three years from | 
the date of the enactment of this Act, no 
member bank shall be affiliated in any man- 
ner described in section 2(b) heerof with any 
corporation, association, business trust, or 


in the issue, flotation, underwriting, public 
sale, or distribution at wholesale or retail, of 
stocks, bonds, debentures, notes, or other se- 
curities. 

For every violation of this section, the 
member bank involved shall be subject to a 
penalty not exceeding $1,000 per day for each 
day during which such violation continues. 
Such penalty may be assessed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, in its discretion, and, when so 
assessed, may be collected by the Federal re- 
serve bank by suit or otherwise. 

If any such violation shall continue for six 
calendar months after the member bank shall 
have been warned by the Federal Reserve 
Board to discontinue the same, (a) in the 
case of a national bank, all the rights, privi- 
leges and franchises granted to it under the 
National Bank Act may be forfeited in the 
manner prescribed in section 5239 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, or, (b) in the case of a State 
member bank, all of its rights and privileges 
of membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem may be forfeited in the manner pre- 





— in section 9 of the Federal Reserve 
ct. 
+++ 
Sec. 19. (Secs. 19 and 20 of Glass bill 
combined) Section 5144 of the Revised 


Statutes, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 
Sec. 5144. In all elections of directors and 





improvements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $117,769,07. The total | 
payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments and 
public service enterprises, for interest, and 
outlays, including the county, schools, 
parks, sanitary district, and forest pre- 
serve district, were $297,375,797. The to- 
tals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of this amount $723,707 represents pay- 
ments by a city department or enterprise 
to another on account of services. 

The total payments included for the 
county amounted to $26,391,024. Of this 
amount $16,369,693 represents payments 
for operation and maintenance; $1,450,453, 
interest on debt; and $8,570,878, outlays. 
The total payments for the _ schools 
amounted to $68,068,899, of which $47,- 
359,407 was for operation and mainte- 
nance; $4,307,870, interest; and $16,401,622, 
Outlays. The total payments for the in- 
dependent parks amounted to $27,614,392, 
of which $11,409,963 was for operation and 
maintenance; $4,138,220, interest; and 
$12,066,029, outlays. The total payments 
included for the independent sanitary dis- | 
trict amounted to $16,182,285, of which | 
$2,995,086 was for operation and mainte- 
nance; $1,215,070, operation of electric | 
light plant; $4,911,988, interest; and $7,-| 
060,141, outlays. The total payments in- 
cluded for the independent forest preserve | 
district amounted to $2,763,493, of which 
$1,035,466 was for operation and mainte- 
nance; $550,027, interest; and $1,178,000, | 
outlays. 

Revenue Receipts 

The total revenue receipts, including | 
the county, schools, parks, sanitary dis- 
tricts, and forest preserve district, were 
$185,477,935, or $54.67 per capita. This 
was $5,871,215 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, but 
$111,897,862 less than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 


in deciding all questions at meetings of share- 
holders, each shareholder shall be entitled to 
one vote on each share of stock held by him, 
except that shares of its own stock held by 
any national bank as trustee shall not be 
voted, and shares owned or controlled by any 
affiliate, as defined by the Banking Act of 
1932, or by any officer, director, employe, 
proxy, nominee, or representative or agent 
thereof, shall not be voted unless such affil- 
fate shall have filed with the Comptroller of 
the Currency an agreement in such form as 
may be prescribed by him accepting, and 
agreeing to submit to apd comply with, all of 
the provisions of this section, and such agree- 
ment shall not have been terminated. Share- 
holders may vote by proxies duly authorized 
in writing; but no officer, clerk, teller, or 
bookkeeper of such association shall act as 
proxy; and no shareholder whose liability is 
past due and unpaid shall be allowed to vote. 

Within a period of one year from the date 
of any such agreement, each nonmember 
State bank owned or controlled by such affil- 
iate which is eligible for membership in the 
Federal Reserve System shall apply for mem- 
bership therein in the manner prescribed by, 


Federal Reserve Act. If such application is 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board, such 
bank shall become a member of the Federai 
Reserve System and shall comply with all of 
the provisions of law applicable to member 
banks. If such application is not approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board, or if any such 
bank shall fail to become, or shall cease to be, 
a member of the Federal Reserve System at 
any time while such agreement remains in 
effect, such affiliate shall divest itself of all 
stock ownership or other interest in, or con- 
trol of, such bank. 


Except as otherwise provided herein, every 
such affiliate, (1) on Jan. 1, 1934, and at all 
times thereafter while such agreement re- 
mains in effect, shall possess, free and clear 
of any lien, pledge or hypothecation of any 
nature, readily marketable assets other thar 
bank stock, which shall not amount to les: 
than 15 per centum of the aggregate par value 
of bank stocks held or owned by such affil- 
iate, and (2) shall reinvest in readily market- 
able assets Other than bank stock all net 
earnings over and above 6 per centum per 
annum on the book value of its own shares 
outstanding, until its readily marketable as- 
sets other than bank stocks shall amount to 
25 per centum of the aggregate par value of 
bank shares held or owned by it: 

Provided, however, that, in computing the 
amount of readily marketable assets, other 
than bank stock, which any such affiliate is 
required to possess at any given time, credit 


and subject to the terms of, section 9 of the | 


ments. These payments in excess of rev- 
enue receipts were met from the proceeds 
of debt obligations. The revenue receipts 
included for the county amounted to $21,- 
367.816; those for the schools, to $5,419,- 
354; those fof the parks, to $11,142,498; 
those included for the sanitary district, 
to $13,525,056; and those included for the 
forest preserve district, to $3,173,478. 

Of the total revenue receipts $723,707 | 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of services. 

Property taxes represented 50.9 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1930, 283 
per cent for 1929, and 56.$ per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of prop- 
erty taxes collected was 80 per cent from 
1917 to 1930 and 228.2 per cent from 1929 
to 1930. The per capita of property taxes 
collected was $27.81 in 1930, $8.64 in 1929, 
and $20.39 in 1917. These prrocnseges and . Ro Jak oun’ "tar ee ‘ 7 ae 
per capitas reflect the well-known condi- | 
tions existing in Cook County relative to | Sap clear comanenet Gate penis a BY 
tax levies and collections. or any individual person, or with intent to 

Earnings of public service enterprises ee oe ee = ae Sens ae one 
@perated by the city represented 7.6 per | eee en anent OF eneminer annolnted to 
cent of the, fotal revenue for 299014 Der |sremine the aie of fun aig. thal be 

, e or ° eeme u of a m emeanoP an upon 

The total funded pA the debt outstand- conviction thereot in any district court’ af 
ing Dec. 31, 1930, was $377,106,563. Of this 
amount $17,164,587 was for public service 
enterprises. | 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | 
debt less sinking assets) was $372,066,641, | 
or $109.67 per capita. Of the total net 
indebtedness $137,769,024 was for the city 
corporation; $28,353,334, for the county; 
$58,000, for the schools; $95,143,978, for the 
parks; $97,150,505, for the sanitary dis- 
trict; and $13,591,800, for the forest pre- 
serve district. In 1929 the per capita net | 
debt was $92.04 and in 1917, $28.30. The 
increased per capita net debt reported for 
a ae pnaeny oe to beats ee 
or ‘WayS, parks, waterworks, an OF | agreement filed with the Comptro 
ore ae. venetian of property in clure ‘an pursuant to ste ‘erm of this 8 sec 

y » aD Trson, rm, corporation, - 

Chicago subject’ to ad valorem taxes for | oh, Muu rust coher reanteation 

city corporation was $3,694,498,706. The|o- permit ; : / 

ary fo pero os es. of tional bank ‘owned oF ‘controlled by fe, ‘amit. 

. cer, rector, employe, 5 

levied for the city ocutina: $16.635 ae pousines’ or ce resentative or cane iteoer 

or 7.3 per cent for the count: ° $75,367,774, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, 

‘ , y; ’ , *}upon conviction thereof in any district court 

A “ +] ome, oe ~ ees: ae o the United States, shell pe fined snot more 

. = = . suc. offense. “ 

058'643 or 3 aa oe = = = cast shall constitute a separate Lacan te 

district; $3,325,049, or 1.5 per cent, for the |"® ™e#!"s of this paragraph. 
forest preserve district; and $14,408,545, or | + oe ¢ 

6.4 per cent, for the State. The per capita | ' Sec. 20 (a new section). The Federal Re- 

tax levy for the city, county, school, park, | Serve Act, as amended, is further amended 

sanitary district, forest preserve district,| bY imserting therein immediately after 

end State was $68.01 in 1929 and $26.24 — 9 thereof a new section reading as 

1917. ® } : 

7 “~ valuation one ating repo: are ain “ we State hank shell be r 
or the fiscal year closing Dec. 31, 1929. . me s member 0 e Federa 
No data were wlaiehie for the year 1930 at | Reserve System unless any affiliate of such 


State bank or trust company, as defined in 
the time this report was compiled. the Banking Act of 1932, which owns or con- 


shall be given to such affiliate for all contri- 
butions which it bas made during the preced- 
ing three years to banks owned or controlled 
by it at the time such computation is made. 
The term ‘‘contribution,” as herein used, shall 
include all such — of money, assets or 
other things of value to any such bank, all 
such amounts paid for worthless or doubtful 
assets purchased from any such bank, and all 
such other similar amounts as the Comp- 


permit to be treated as contributions. 

If any such affiliate shall fail to comply 
with the provisions of this section or with 
the provisions of any agreement with the 
Comptroller of the Currency made pursuant 
thereto, the Comptroller, in his discretion, 
may terminate such agreement. 


++ + 
Any officer, director, agent or employe of 
any such affiliate, which has entered into an 
agreement with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, who shall make any false entry 


more than five years, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

No national bank shall (1) make any loan 
on the stock of any affiliate which owns or 
controls such national bank directly or in- 
directly, (2) make any loan to any affiliate 
which owns or controls such national bank, 
directly or indirectly, on the security of any 
controlled by such affiliate, 


or (3) 


necessary to prevent loss upon a debt pre- 
viously contracted in good faith: and any 
stock so purchased or acquired shall be sold 
or disposed of at public or private sale within 
two years from the date of its acquisition. 
Umless there is in effect at the time an 





serv from 2 73 
Federal Reserve System after ons Act unless (serve Bank of New York, just made | GOL isi cocactecsaverssaveces $263,787,067.50 $420,741,998.73 $1,580,210,681.58 $2,389,387,519.46 | 
any affiliate of such State bank waa ro public. F J Expenditures: e 
or controls such member bank directly or i-| The section of the review on new financ-| “General .......ssseeerenereeenees $187,654,790.96 $193,472,830.07 $1,942,956,464.94 $1,658,747,322.02 
directly shall have filed such an agreem ing for the month follows in full text: Public debt— : ‘ 
w within gig yr the date| Aside from the United States Govern- Interest... -..sseveseeeeeresers SAND Sie wane «6 
a l Mocs adc cbhccessesne - ckcueecana ts 660,000. "299,200. '660,000. 

of any such agreement, each nonmember | ment financing, the flotation of new se-| papnkine J pe 
State bank owned or controlled by such affil~ | curities continued in small volume dur- MOONE co icat has os cbivevcesates 1,232,793.09 1,832,978.21 13,396,554.37 16,097,841.41 
= pl a By Ryn AE ing March, though the total appears to Internal revenue .......sseeeees 7,538,367.52 | 5.387.976.44 —_61.512,792.41 —51,296,280.26 

ra. serve ste Ss nd , y 225. a 5 . e 
bership therein in the manner prescribed by, |have been somewhat above the February) Penama ‘Canal 0.0... l....1. 190867868" '810/088.83 | 8 300,814.57 | °7,607,807.58 
and aan _ ueetion = section a < oS offerings. Security issues of public nae | Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
Act. such application is approved by the | again predominated and included in addi- BM Lt ve vdakheesabarsteacvennees GRATTGRL TO ascccsccsics D.DORIOETO onc cvctvesodes 
Federal Reserve Board, such bank shall be- ti t ber of State and municipal Subscription to stock of Federal 
come @ member of the Federal Reserve Sys- | Uon to a number oF Sta | ARGS HATERS id ivethag dos Meeks Caen nee Peek tones 63,243,740.00 .....eseseees 
tem and shall comply with all of the provi- | flotations arr issue of $25,000,000 of 442 Per) acricuitural marketing fund (net) °9,695,541.52 _*3.370,783.21 —-101,934,714.76 ° 139.387,724.10 
sions Of law applicable to member banks. If | cent Federal Intermediate Credit Bank de-| Adqdjusted-service certificate fund 112,000,000.00  200,000,000.00 — 224,000,000.00 
—_ ed. ee tke ae ae po | bentures which were put out in replace- Civil-service retirement fund , 20,850,000.00 20,880,000.60 
era Bi e ’ ¥ ‘oreign ervice retirement un ls . A . 
fail to become, or cease to be, a member of | Ment of debentures maturing on March 15.) Freslet Nererumbia (see note 1) 9,500,000.00 _9,500,000.00 


troller of the Currency, in his discretion, may | 


the United States shall be fined not more! 
than $5,000, or shall be imprisoned for not 


shares of stock of any corporation owned or| 
be the| 
purchaser or holder of the stock of such affili- | 
ate; unless such security or purehase shall be | 


Suggested by Reserve Board) Gain in Volume 


Amendment to Glass Measure Would Restrict 
Cost to Total of Capital Stock 





N° MEMBER. bank of the Federal Reserve System would be permitted to invest 
@ sum exceeding the amount of its capital stock in its bank premises under 
the suggested revision of section 14 of the Glass bill (S. 4155), submitted by the 
Federal Reserve Board through its Governor, Eugene Meyer. 

The sections of the bill which the Board suggested be rewritten, publication of 
which began in the issue of April 1, concludes in full text: 


a such member bank directly or indirectly 
shal 
Board an agreement in such form as may be 
prescribed by such Board accepting, 
agreeing to submit to and comply with, all 
of the provisions of this section; 
State bank shall remain a member of the | 


the Federal Reserve System at any time while 
such agreement remains in effect, such affil- 
iate shall divest itself of all of the stock own- 
ership or other interest in, or control of, such 
bank 


| ate (1) on Jam. 1, 1934, and at all times there- 
after during the membership in the Federal | 
Reserve System of any State bank owned or) 
controlled by it, shall possess, free and clear) 


of bank stocks held or owned by such affili- 
ate; and (2) shall reinvest in readily market- 


| late, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 


} 


During March 


Government Offerings Again | 
Predominate, Says Report 


Of Reserve Bank in New) 
York District 


New York, N. Y., Apr. 2.—March se- 
curity offerings, other than Government 
issues, were small in volume, but some- 
what larger than for February, according 
to the monthly review of the Federal Re- 


have filed with the Federal Reserve 


and 


and no 


The entire issue was sold without recourse 
to the Reconstruction’ Finance Corpora- 
tion, which had offered to take any of the 
debentures remaining unsold on March 
15. The largest piece of financing in the 
State and municipal category was a $50,- 
00,000 note issue of the State of New York. 
Virtually all of the rest of the month’s 
new offerings represented public utility 
issues, the volume of which was somewhat 
larger than in other recent months. 
A decline hag occurred during the past 
two years in offerings of new securities | 
| by domestic corporations, State, and mu- | 
| nicipalities, due to the low level of invest- 
GuMuaneinG, Gat tis endily machetable ae ment demand for new securities which has 
sets, other than bank stocks, shall amount | increasingly restricted the types of bor- 
to 25 per centum of the aggregate par value | rowers that are able to obtain new capital 
of bank shares held or owned by it; through the security markets. 
ee ar _ The shrinkage in corporation financ- 
Provided, however, that, in computing the| ing through the security markets has been | 
amount of readily marketable assets, other | especially severe, and the total of security | 
a pone —— any —_ aiiiate se. issues other than United States Govern- 
ulr SS an ven e, 
Shall be given to such ‘AMiliate for all con- a t a eee hae 
tributions which it has made during the pre-| 485 f 
ceding three years to banks owned or con-| amount of State and municipal financing 
trolled by it at the time such computation is| than of domestic corporation issues. With 
=— <n’ an “contribution.” as herein | the concentration of demand on the high- 
ecete “or other things ar eae to eneney, | est grade issues, United States Govern- 
bank, all such amounts paid for worthless| ment obligations have been absorbed in 
or doubtful assets purchased from any such| increasing volume. A considerable part 
—— ee eats — ~¥-y ahmounts | of the increase in Government issues has 
may permit to be treated as contributions, | been necessitated by the shrinkage in ordi- 
If any such affiliate shall fail to comply | Mary Government receipts, but in recent | 
with the provisions of this section or with | months a part of the preceeds of Govern- | 
the provisions of any agreement with the | ment issues has reperesented the financ- | 
ing through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of business which under more 
normal conditions would be financed 


Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, 

the said Board, in its discretion, may require 
through the market for corporation se- 
curities. | 


any State member bank owned or controlled 
by such affiliate to surrender its stock in the 
. . “a ~ 
Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights 
and privileges of membership in the Federal | 
Reserve System as provided in section 9 of 
this Act. 
Any Officer, director, agent or employe of 
any such affiliate which has filed an agree- 
ment with the Federal Reserve Board, as pro- 
vided in this section, who shall make any 
false entry in any book, report or statement 
of such affiliate with intent in any case to a 
injure or defraud such affiliate, any member Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
corporate. oF any inaivigual’ person” or with | Ponies in leading cities forthe week, ona. 
re deceive any officer or such amiiate — in leading cities for the week end- 
or of #y member bank, or the Federal Re- | ing March 30, which included but five 
serve Board, or any agent or examiner ap- | business days for some of the reporting | 
| centers, aggregated $6,112,000,000, or 12 per | 
cent below the total reported for the) 
preceding week and 49 per cent below the | 
total for the corresponding week of last | 
year. | 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $5,670,- | 
000,000, as compared with $6,428,000,000 
| the preceding week and $11,335,000,000 the 
| week ending April 1 of last year. 


Except as provided herein, every such affili- 


of any lien, pledge or hypothecation of any 
nature, readily marketable assets other than/| 
bank stock, which shall not amount to less 
than 15 per cent of the aggregate par value 


able assets other than bank stock all net 
earnings over and above 6 per centum per 
annum on the book value of its own shares 








pointed to examine the affairs of such affil- 


and upon conviction thereof in any district 
court of the United States, shall be fined not | 
more than $5,000 or shall be imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


No State member bank shall, (1) make any | 
loan on the stock of any affiliate which owns 
or controls such State member bank directly 
or indirectly, (2) make any loan to any affil- 
iate which owns or controls such State mem- 
ber bank, directly or indirectly, on the se- 
curity of any shares of stock of any corpora- 
tion owned or controlled by such affiliate, or 
(3) be the purchaser or holder of the stock of 
such affiliate; unless such security or pur- 
chase shall be necessary to prevent loss upon 
a debt previously contracted in good faith: 
and any stock so purchased or acquired shall 
be sold or disposed of at public or private sale 


Soviet Union to Expand 
Motion Picture Industry 


Receipts: 


Production of Textile Industry Increases 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business March 31, 1932 
Made Public April 2, 1932 





Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 


GENERAL FUND ‘ 
Internal revenue— 

Income tax 

Miscellaneous internal revenue 39,313,223.17 


$234,724 046.25 $382,159,218.53 $1,238,799,904.39 $1,933,154,469.18 


$195,410,823.08 $334,830,214.67 
47 329,003.86 


$853,532,165.43 $1,506,261,238.92 
385,267,738.96 426,893,230 26 


TOtAl ciccccceccscssccceccees 
CUSTOMB ciccccsccscctyccevcerses 23,231,285.68 31,805,975.05 270,992,565.31 290,097 ,288.55 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Principal—foreign Obligations ........0565 cece eeseeeee ceeeeencnveees 2,146,490.73 
ERiGSTOSG—LOTGIGN CURIGATIONS.. § .ccsccceesse — cccsesccsrse csvgesseassess 92,370,597.85 
Railroad securities .......... 590, 285,338.68 1,194,761.35 1,905,233.95 
Tl GRDOTS ncn ss vcdeccs 765,479.49 494,622.68 18,655,867.22 5,877 ,973.50 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 2,013,182.67 2,453,478.50 17,203,931.68 20,318,852.45 
Other miscellaneous 3,052,482.58 3,543.365.29 33,363,651.63 43,516,613.25 | 














$3,437,089,341.80 $2,967,375,119.06 
$1,856,878,660.22 $577,987,599.60 


$366,904,353.17 $686,021,152.27 
$103,117,285.67 $265,279,153.54 








qqenchanmpendie 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
PrinGinal—foreign GCUUIGAUOS.. cesessacnsce ccteccccceve aceccecesseses $29,265,117.64 
From estate taxes ............5 GL GUOME weecccevcces WEMOMD . chevereviscssn 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 
MEMES ccasenstibbbacvienessp vesnagitesae | \savetteanece 21,294.27 90,912.23 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. BERGER fs thicnchese 36,500.00 59,150.00 
WE 0ANS 5 hehe ccerevancuiesasas 3,577,304.54  $2,433,423.74 21,665,472.92 18,548;370.52 
y | Ce RRrrRee errr ee eoveee $3,584,804.54  $2,433,423.74  $21,724,267.19 $47,963,550.39 
Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements $28,500.00 $121,850.00 $58,500.00 $29,416,000.00 
Other 4,705,235.70 2,718,318.49 50,070,820.75 39,733,622.03 
WOON ccs eddecsacecsepenndeaeres $4,733,735.70 $2,840,168.49 $50,129,320.75  $69,149,622.03 
Excess of expenditures ............ $1,148,931.16 $406,744.75 $28,405,053.56 $21,186,071.64 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 


Total general fund receipts $263,787,067.50 $420,741,998.73 $1,580,210,681.58 $2,389,387,519.46 


Total special fund receipts 3,584,804.54 2,433,423.74 21,724,267.19 47,963,550.39 
Total $267,371 ,872.04 $423,175,422.47 $1,601,934,948.77 $2,437,351 ,069.85 


Total general fund expenditures. .$366,904,353.17 $686,021,152.27 $3,437,089,341.80 $2,967,375,119.06 
Total special fund expenditures .. 4,723,735.70 2,840,168.49 50,129,320.75 69,149,622.03 


Total $371,638,088.87 $688, 861,320.76 $3,487,218,662.55 $3,036,524,741.09 
$104,266,216.83 $265,685,898.29 $1,885,283,713.78 $599,173,671,24 


Excess of expenditures ............ 
TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia 








$3,420,784.22 $3,627,579.71 $24,808,444.94 $25,406,887.4a 


Government life inst 5,175,065.88 5,621 ,602.84 54,784,118.84 61,728,529.88 
BE nbc cnacs ev edeness.essncases 435,767.02 876,348.39 5,154,405.00 7,240,656.06 
Total ...00. Poesceveencrecerecese $8,560,083.08 $10,125,530.94 $84,746,968.78  $94,376,073.43 
Expenditures: 
istrict of Columbia (see note 1) $5 046,404.96 $4,183,017.86 $27,627,143.82  $25,743,271.37 
Government life insurance fund— 
Paley WARNS, SEC. cic ccctecens 2,144,467.89 1,677 ,724.51 16,590,908.25 14,213,471.85 
EPMO oa icc ccccnvetees gat 3,396,203.97 2,748,687.56 40,651 ,089.74 41,189,917,50 
Other ..rccccccccovccvecceesdecces 3,261,145.76 22,765,491.64 *86,160.38 8,868,917.39 
BOER ccsccccccccvecssses eeccees $13,848,222.58 $31,374,921.57 $84,782,981.43 $90,015,578.11 
TORS GE TOONS OF CYODIEB. ick setcocectekn setesescseag’ Orovesceass a $4,360,495.32 
Excess of expenditures .........s5+ + $5,288,139.50 $21,249,390.63 ETE errr ee 





*Excess of credits (deduct). 

+Counter entry (deduct). 

Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
trict under trust funds. For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 
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Deposit Guaranty 
Said to Be Unfair 


To State Banks 


National Bank Fund Would 
Penalize Institutions Out- 
side System, Assert Two 
Georgia Bankers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pending bill,” he said, “is not funda- 
mentally sound. It is not fair to those 
banks that have built up strong institu- 
tions ,that have weatehered, as in our case, 
not only the present economic depression 
but every depression for the past 40 years, 
to impose this burden upon us. 

“We feel that to invoke a guaranty of 
deposits in this way would force all banks 
to join the reserve system or go out of. 
business. It is not fair to the country 
— that are operating under State 
aws. 

“It would require our institution, for ex- 
ample, to put up $10,000. Where we are 
now operating soundly, it would put us in 
the red as a country bank and would se- 
riously impair our business and our ex- 
istence. 

“It would take the profits away. And 
you canot run any bank or any business 
without profit. Many banks have shown 
losses for several years past.’ 

Mr. Elliott said that there are 275 State 
banks in Georgia and failures have been 
rare. The present dual banking system 
in the United States is desirable, he said, 
as some banks feel it best to operate under 
State charters and others under Feedral 
charters. Country banks should have op- 
portunity to operate without being forced 
to come into the Federal Reserve System, 
he maintained. 

“How many State banks in Georgia are 
not members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem?” asked Representative Brand (Dem.), 
of Athens, Ga., member of the Committee. 

“At least 250 of the 275 banks in the 
State,” theo witnes replied, explaining that 
figures is subject to correction. “They would 
all have to go into the system proposed 
or else go out of business,” he said. 

Fears Carelessness 

“One direct result of guaranty legisla- 
tion here proposed,” Mr. Elliott said, 
“wougi be stimulation of laxity among 
bank officials who would feel that the 
depositors coulg not lose anything; would 
be to promote ity on the part of depos- 
itors in selection and support of their 
banks; and a laxity on the part of the 
business world.” 

Chairman Steagall asked if a citizen 
should not be able to trust his funds in 
any bank where there is knowledge that 
the Government has chartered it and 
is suvervising it. Mr. Elliott said that 
would be Utopian and added that there 
are 10 times more losses in other business 
activities than have been suffered by bank 
depositors. He said taht there have been 
times when the Government has not been 
able to prevent losses. citing, for example, 
holders of Liberty bonds who in éime 
of need have had to sacrifice them at a 
loss. 

“Start Toward Socialism” 

He said the proposal to guarantee de- 
posits was a start toward socialism. Chair- 
man Steagall reminded him that the bill 
does not propose that the Government 
guarantee the deposits, but would be under 
a system in which the banks put up the 
guaranty money for the Federal guaranty 


oa 


und. 

Mr. Elliott praiséd the present dual 
banking system and he does not believe 
that eny system can take the place on a 
basis of character and capacity, on which 
the banking system has been established 
and developed, in making a success of 





In Richmond Federal Reserve District 





Richmond, Va., April 2.—The textile in-| month, but the volume of notes outstand- 
dustry in the Fifth Federal Reserve Dis-| ing at the middle of March still showed 
trict is operating at a higher rate of pro-| the effects of hoarding, exceeding the cir- 
duction than a year ago, according to the} culation on March 15 last year by 23 per 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve | cent. 


within two years from the date of its acqui- 
sition. 


++ + 
Sec. 27. Section 5211 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, 


|}is further amended, by adding at the end 


thereof the following new paragraph: 
Whenever it shall be deemed necessary in 


| order to obtain adequate information regard- 


ing the relations between any national bank 
and its affiliates, or the effect of such re- 
lations upon the management or condition 
of such bank, it may be required under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to obtain and furnish such 
reports as to any or all of its affiliates as may 
be called for. Each such report shall con- 
tain such information and shall be submitted 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


meters daily and that this output is to 
be increased to 120,000 meters daily in the 
course of the present year. 

A local raw film expert, commenting on 

| the above report in the local trade press, 
;confirms that the danger that Russia will 
no longer need foreign raw film is acute; 
Russia’s requirements amount to 40,000,000 
meters a year, which can be met by the 
| two plants in question as soon as these 
are sufficiently enlarged. On the other 
hand, it is doubted locally whether the 
quality of the Russian product will be 
up to standard. 


} 
| 


Bank of Richmond, just made public. It 
is about the only industry in the district 
of which that is true, according to the 


consumed more cotton during February, 
1932, than in either January, 1932, or 
February, 1931. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

There were only seasonal changes in the 
volume of business done in February in 
comparison with business in other recent 


a result of the creation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the passage 


review. Fifth District mills, it is stated, | 


months, but the mental attitude of the) 
| people improved distinctly, apparently as | 


Outstanding loans by reporting member 
banks declined slightly between, the mid- 
dle of February and the middle of March, 
and deposits also declined during the 
same period, but by considerably less than 
the reduction in loans. Debits to indi- 
vidual accounts figures for four weeks 
jended March 9, 1932, totaled 8.4 per cent 
jless than debits in the preceding four 
| weeks, ended Feb. 10, 1932, and 21.9 per 
|cent less than in the four weeks ended 
|March 11 last year. Business failures in 
the Fifth District in February showed an 
increasé over January failures, contrary to 
ae trend, and in fact made the worst 
| recor 


at such time as may be specified in the call | 


therefor. 


+++ 
Sec. 28. Section 5240 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
snarees @ new paragraph reading as fol- 
OWS: 


Examiners appointed under the provisions 
of the first paragraph of this section may 
examine any affiliate of a national bank 
whenever it shall “be deemed necessary in 
order to obtain adequate information con- 
cerning the relations of such affiliate with 
such national bank or the effect of such re- 
lations upon the management or condition 
of such national bank. 


any affiliate of a national bank shall have 
power to make a thorough examination of 
all the affairs of the affiliate,,and in doing 
so he shall have power to administer oaths 


thereof under oath and to make a report 
of his findings to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

The expense of examinations provided for 
in this paragraph may be assessed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency upon the affiliates 
examined in proportion to assets or resources 
held by the affiliates upon the dates of ex- 
amination of the various affiliates. If any 
such affiliate shall refuse to pay such ex- 
penses or shall fail to do so within 60 days 
after the date of such assessment, then such 
expenses may be assessed against the affiliated 
national bank and, when so assessed, shall 
be paid by such national bank: 

Provided, however, That, 
is with two or more national banks, such ex- 
penses may be assessed against, and collected 
from, any or all of such national banks in 
such proportions as the Comptroller of the 
Currengy may prescribe. If any affiliate of 
a national bank shall refuse to permit an 
examiner to make an examination of the af- 
filiate or shall refuse to give any information 


filiated shall be subject to a penalty of not 
more than $100 for each day that any such 
refusal shall continue. Such penalty may 
be assessed by the Federal Reserve Board, in 
its discretion, and, when assessed, may be 
collected by the Federal Reserve Board by 
suit or otherwise. 

Sec. 29. Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director or 
officer of a national bank, or of a bank or 
trust company doing business in the District 
of Columbia, or whenever, in the opinion of 
a Federal reserve agent, any director or offi- 
cer of a State member bank in his district, 
shall have continued to violate any law re- 
lati to such bank or shall have continued 
unsafe or unsound practices in conducting 
the business of such bank after having been 
warned by the Comptroller of the Currency or 
the Federal reserve agent, as the case may be, 
to discontinue such violations of law or such 
unsafe or unsound practices, the Comptroller 
of the Currency or the Federal reserve agent, 
as the case may be, may certify the facts to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 





In any such case, the Federal Reserve Board 
may cause notice to be served upon such di- 
rector or officer to appear before such Board 
to show cause why he should not be removed 
from office. A copy of such order shall be 
sent to each director of the bank affected by 
registered mail. If, after the ac- 
cused director or officer a 


The examiner making the examination of | 


and to examine any of the officers and agents | 


if the affiliation | 


required in the course of any such examina- | 
tion, the national bank with which it is af-/| 


|Emergency Bank Measure 
Approved in Massaclhiusetts 


Boston, Mass., April 2. 

An act authorizing the State Bank 
Commissioner to borrow funds for the| 
payment of dividends in the liquidation 
of certain closed banks has been signed 
by Gov. Ely. The act is an emergency 
measure and will go into effect at once 
in order to: afford immediate relief to 
the depositors. 

The act provides that for the purpose 
of paying dividends the Bank Commis- 
sioner is authorized in his discretion to 
| borrow from time to time, within a period 
of two years from the passage of the 
}act, from such sources as he deems ad- 
visible, such sums as the Supreme Court 
shall authorize and as security therefor 


for any month since the Spring of 
of the Glass-Steagall bank bill. 11924, ° 
Bank Strain Lessens Labor conditions showed no material 

Since the beginning of Februayr the |change dufing February and the first half 


| strain on the banks of the district has less-|of March. Bituminous coal production in 


ened, with a resulting decline in bank 
suspensions. A similar situation is noted | 
over the entire country. The market de-| 
cline in bank deposits which was in evi-| 
dence through the last half of 1931 has 
slowed down appreciably, and there is 
some evidence of money which had been | 
hoarded being returned to oirculation. 

But in spite of this partial restoration 
of confidence in certain basic factors, an | 
examination of February statistics in com- | 
parison with the figures for January this | 
year and February last year shows no 
noticeble improvement of a concrete na- 
ture. At the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, rediscounts for member banks 
declined at a season when needs of agri- 
culture might be expected to increase the 
demand for reserve bank credit. 


February exceeded January production, 
but was approximately 11 per cent below 
production in February last year. The 
textile industry is about the only industry 
which is operating at a higher rate of 
production than a year ago, and Fifth 
District mills consumed more cotton last 
month than in either January, 1932, or 
February, 1931. 

Average spindle hours of operation in 
both the Carolinas and Virginia were 
higher in February than the national av- 
erage, and South Carolina led all States 
in number of hours of operation per spin- 
die in place. Most of the auction to- 
bacco markets in the district closed dur- 
ing February, after selling smaller crops 
for much lower prices than were sold 





may pledge and assign any or all the 
jassets of the. bank. 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes of status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended April 1, were an- 
nounced April 2 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 


| Absorption of nonmember: First Trust & | 
| Savings Bank, Harrisburg, Ill., capital, $150,-| 
; 000, absorbed Equality State Bank, Equality, | 
| Ill., capital, $25,000. | 

Reopened: Central Illinois Trust & Sav-| 
ings Bank, Mattoon, IIl., capital, $100,000. 





tunity to be heard, the Federal Reserve Board | 
finds that he has continued to violate any law 
relating to such bank or has continued unsafe | 
or unsound practices in conducting the busi- | 
| ness of such bank after having been warned 
by the Comptroller of the Currency or the 
| Federal reserve agent to discontinue such vio- 
| lation of law or such unsafe or unsound prac- 
| tices, the Federal Reserve Board, in its discre- | 
| tion, may order that he be removed from | 
Office. | 
A copy of such order shall be served upon| 
such director or officer. A copy of such order 
|shall also be served upon the bank of which 
|he is a director or officer, whereupon such | 


last year from the yield of 1930. To- 
bacco manufactured in February was less 
4than in February, 1931, but the decline in 

this industry was much smaller than de- 
creases in output shown by nearly all 
other industries. 


However, rediscounts held on March 15, 
1932, were nearly double those held on 
March 15, 1931, The circulation of Federal 
reserve notes declined seasonally last 

Building Permits Decline 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE Building work provided for in February 


|permits issued and contracts actually 

As of April 2 awarded was in smaller volume than in 
February, 1931, and there are no indi- 

oon Pe Fa can Fedehan wes*rve | cations that point to much increase in 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: construction work in the near future. Re- 

















| director or officer shall cease to be an officer 
|} or director of such bank. 

| Provided, however, That such order and 
the findings of fact upon which it is based 
| ¢hall not be made public or disclosed to any- 
|one except to the officer and director involved 
and the directors of the bank involved, and 
|no such finding or order nor the evidence 
upon which it is based shall be produced in 
|any court of law except as evidence to pun- 
}ish violations of law under this section. Any 
such director or officer upon whom any such 
order has been served as herein provided and| 
who thereafter participates in any manner) 
in the management of such bank shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or both, in the dis- 


granti 
Feasonable oppor-cretion of the court, 













Austria (schilling) ..........eeeeees% 13.9437 | tail trade last month, as reflected in de- 
—- (pelea) tenner eeeeneeneeenee 3. partment store sales, was 12.6 per cent 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .....2.2..... 2/9634 |less than the dollar amount of sales in 
Denmark (krone) ......+0+. seeseves 20.6815 | February last year, and the entire Win- 
England (pound) ......sseee «s-++-375.9500 | ter was unfavorable for retailing, weather 
pene ann Tees eens eens enenee 1. |having been so unseasonally mild that 
Germany (reichsmark) ........22. 7° 23'7596 |the demand for heavy clothing and other 
Greece (drachma) .......+++ 1.2884 | Winter goods was the poorest experienced 
Holland (gutider) ..ccccccccccesescs 40.4226 |in years. 
ro Awe ee rtteeeereewenesess 17.4500 | since Mareh 1, cold weather has been 
Norway (Krone) ........:ss:sss+s++. 19.7600 |Unfavorable for the sale of Easter and 
ene (NGGMD a1 sagsadcanedane cede 11.1625 |early Spring merchandise. Wholesalers 
portunel cence) steeeeeeee 3.3800 | have naturally experienced about the same 
tenn” "28207 es oF ae senor 7/2334 | unsatisfactory volume of business as the 
Sweden (krona) 20.2764 | retailers, but most lines for which data 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4380 | are available showed moderate seasonal 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 1.7715 |improvement in business during Febru- 
See (oetee teal) 33.3125 |ary, Farm work is well advanced for 
China (Hankow tael) 32.9375 | B b look f i 
China (Shanghai tael) * 32:171g | this season, but the outloo ‘or agri- 
Chine (Tenssin cael) : . 33.5625 |culture is uncertain on account of the 

na (Ho ong dollar) . . 24.2656 | j rs. 
China (Me*ican dollar) ........ . 23.0625 price situation. and other facters 
coun (zeae 28 Peiyeng dollar). 23.6250 
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een. CHOU?” oc snccyoneaseeataascie 32,9700 s 
Singapore (8.S.) (dollar) ............ 42.6250 | Made in New York State 
Genade SOGUOD) | fonaas cataete Sega's 89.8802 | ‘ 

u (POBO) .rscrececsvecccocesores 100.0500 | New York, N. Y., April 2. 
Mexico (peso) ............6. een 33.5400 D nm enten ° 
Newfoundland (dollar) ..... fade aeos 9.6250 | ‘The Superintendent of Banks, Joseph 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..........+++. 58.2283 | A. Broderick, has issued a call for reports 
=~ a) Sa of banks, trust companies, and private 
rene, gy Ail aa ** 47-1166 | bankers as of the close of business March 


Colombia (PCSO) sesecccccccceceseese 95.2400 28, 1932, 
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Deficit Increases Daily 
By Nearly 7 Millions 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
sure of quarterly income tax collections, 
After reaching $1,876,463,000 on March 14, 
the day before the collections began, the 
deficit fell back to the low point for the 
month, $1,801,789,000, on March 19. 

Up to the close of March the Govern- 
ment had collecetd $1,601,934,900 in rev- 
enue and spent $3,487,218,600 on running 
expenses. Its deficit, therefore, was 117 per 
| cent of its total collections, and the aver~ 
age excess of expenditures over receipts 
for each of the 275 calendar days was 
$6,855,000. 

Revenue has fallen off 34 per cent thus 
far in the fiscal year, and expenditures 
have increased 14 per cent. These facts 
are reflected in the deficit for the first 
nine months of the preceding fiscal year, 
ending in March, 1931, which stood at 
$599,173,000 or $1,286,000,000 under the 
deficit on March, 1932. 

The Post Office Department, whose 
draft for $20,000,000 on March 31 helped to 
send the deficit to its new record high on 
that day, has been one of the major 
drains on the Treasury during this fiscal 
year. It has drawn a total of $145,000,000 
to cover its deficiency on operating ex- 
penses. 

Other major charges against the public 
funds have been general expenditures, $1,- 
943,000,000; allocations to the sinking fund, 
$355,300,000; interest on the public debt, 
$351,200,000; veterans’ bonus fund, $200,- 
000,000; the Reconstruction Finance Cor< 
poration, $163,500,000; and the Federal 
Farm Board, $101,900,000. 

Compared with the same period of the 
previous fiscal year the expenditures have 
been less this year for the sinking fund, 
interest on the public debt, the Farm 
Board and the bonus. They have been 
greater for general operations, for the 
Post Office Department and for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation which 
was not in existence last year. 

On March 31 the gross public debt stood 
at $18,506,720,000, having increased $380,- 
000,000 during the month. It was $18,< 
125,000,000 at the end of February. Bore 
rowings of the Government during thig. 
fiscal year have amounted to $7,686,000,< 
| 000, or an average of $850,000,000 for each 
of the nine months. This money has 
been used to cover the entire deficit and 
to refinance maturing obligations. 











We INVITE 


inquiry regarding facilities, 
service, rates and securi- 
ties of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, a major 
utility serving 1 in 27 elec- 
tric customers in the United 
States and its possessions. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 
61 Broadway, New York City 
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Daily Index on Page 2, Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index-Digest published 


Rag paper 
edition, $20.00.. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 


Monday issue. 
separately after March of each year. 
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Plan for Stimulating Fisheries 
of North Carolina’ - iS 


Improvement of Equipment and Application 
of New Methods in Preparing and Shipping 
Catch Proposed by Federal Specialist 


By R. H. FIEDLER 


Chief; Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce 


fishing industry of North Carolina 

ranks as one of the most important in- 

dustries in the State. In 1930 the catch 

of edible fish and shellfish in the State s many 

bays, sounds, rivers, and in areas In the high 

seas bordering the State, amounted to nearly 

35,000,000 pounds, valued at over $1,300,000 

and 134,000,000 pounds of menhanden, at over 
$500,000. 

Over 5,000 regular and casual fishermen 
were employed in making the catch. The 
investment in fishing equipment and shore 
property is in the neighborhood of $1,500,000. 
From this it will be seen that there is a 
considerable stake in the fishing industry, 
and it is therefore vitally important that its 
interest be safeguarded. 

++ 


At times like these, many industries are 
meeting competition by reducing costs, im- 
proving methods and practices, and by pool- 
ing efforts. Let us see where some of North 
Carolina’s costs can be reduced. We will 
start with the production end of the business. 


It has been fairly accurately figured that 
for every dollar the fisherman gets for his 
catch, 20 cents, or one-fifth of it, is paid 
out for replacement of nets. In North Caro- 
lina about $750,000 worth of nets are fished, 
which last on an average fgom one to one 
and one-half years. This means that the 
cost of nets for replacement amounts to be- 
tween $300,000 to 000 annually, which is 
quite a sizeable amount. 

While some of this loss is caused by storm 
or other physical violence, and is, therefore, 
unavoidable, other losses are due to deteriora- 
tion which may be materially reduced by 
treating the nets with certain preservative 
materials recently developed by the Bureau 
of Fisheries after exhaustive tests in this 
State, at Beaufort, Cedar Island, and Wan- 
chese, and in other fishing waters in this 
and other States. 

The new preservative material for appli- 
cation to heavy gear, such as pound nets 
and seines, consists of toxic dyes and high- 
grade tar. The dye treatment is applied to 
the cotton fibres of the twine before it is 
laid, and the tar treatment is applied to the 
finished net. 

+ + 


The first treatment should be applied at 
the factory before the cable is laid. The 
Bureau is now interesting several net manu- 
factures in this plan, so that the fishermen 
may be able to purchase nets already dyed. 
The tar treatment then can be applied by 
the fishermen. 


In. research work on the tar treatment it 
has been found that there is a great vari- 
ability in tars, and that tar has not been 
properly applied to nets in some cases, with 
the result that they sometimes become 
charred in the tarring process, making them 
unsuitable for fishing. The preservative ma- 
terial in tars which fishermen have been buy- 


Farm Instruction 
in High Schools 
of Indiana 


By 
F. T. Singleton 
Member, Public Service 
Commission, State of 
Indiana. 


OCATIONAL education in agriculture in 
the high school is the most useful edu- 
cational feature, especially at the present 

time. 

Observation of the work done esetablishes 
the following conclusions: In the high school 
the student is at the right age to receive, 
adopt and make permanent (for his own 
use) the best impressions; at this age the 
student is with his parents or guardian daily; 
the parent or guardian has the deepest in- 
terest in the student at this time in the 
student’s life; later such interest frequently 
becomes solicitude; as a result of this interest 
the parent usually discusses with the student 
the latter’s work in school and its applica- 
tion to daily occurrences on the farm; and 
finally this feature is helpful to both parties 
and contributes to permanency of impres- 
sions upon the student. 


One boy in an Indiana high school con- 
verted his father from being a grower of corn, 
almost exclusively, to a grower of diversi- 
fied crops and livestock. The result is that 
the father’s farm is now yielding a better 
return, the rotation is improving the 
farm, both the father and son have a deeper 
interest in the land and in each other. The 
best and most important fact is that the 
son is expert in agriculture, is delighted with 
the occupation and has made this farm a 
splendid example for the neighboring farmers. 


Another instance from the same school: 
Instead of continuing to grow corn, oats and 
hay, the farm, through the boy’s efforts, is 
now producing crops in greater diversity, 
while livestock is being produced at a profit 
in conjunction with the other farming in- 
terests. 

The dollars per acre resulting from the op- 
eration of this farm are much more than 
prior to the time when this boy devoted one- 
fourth of his time for four years in high 
school to agriculture. The father’s appreci- 
ation of this result is expressed in the fact 
that he proposed to the som to convey to 
him, in fee simple, one-half of the farm. 
This proposal was made when the son had 
received from another party a very attrac- 
tive proposal to operate other farm lands. 

Many such instances can be cited from the 
record of Indiana high schools in the study 
of agriculture. 

Other instances in other lines of vocational 
education are equally striking and are of 
equal importance. The high school student 
receives his cultural education along with 
his vocational training, and receives a just 
part of the mental training from his voca- 
tional study. Every reason known favors vo- 
cational training and none can be found 
against, if conducted in conjunction with 
other educational work. 


ower 


ing ranges from 49 to 78 per cent, while the 
Bureau has canvassed tar manufacturers in 
this country to learn whether they are able 
to supply the tar as recommended by the 
Bureau, and the Bureau has a list of firms 
replying in the affirmative, which is available 
upon request. 


The Bureau recommends a water-jacketed 
kettle for heating the tar. This will not burn 
the net. 


++ 

For prolonging the life of gill nets it is 
recommended that they be washed after 
being taken from the water and stored after 
drying in protected shade. Lime water fol- 
lowed by a clear-water rinse has been rec- 
ommended for cleansing the net of slimes, 
which cause rotting. 


Thousands of dollars are lost to North 
Carolina fishermen every year because they 
store nets under the direct rays of the sun. 
Research by the Bureau has demonstrated 
that one hour of sun exposure rotted gill nets 
as much as 23 hours of water exposure. In 
some cases preservation of light nets has 
been accomplished by ‘treating with chemi- 
cals. 

The cost of fishing is increased by the 
taking of small, immature, and unmarketable 
fish. Time and effort are expended in catch- 
ing these fish, and generally they have no 
market value as food. In the taking of un- 
marketable gray trout untold losses have oc- 
curred in North Carolina. In Pamlico Sound 
alone it has been estimated that 200,000 
pounds of undersized gray trout are taken 
by pound nets and destroyed during the 
months of June and July each year. 


If these fish were allowed to remain in 
the water until August, September, or Octo- 
ber, they would weigh about 331,000 pounds, 
thereby adding $10,000 to the purses of fisher- 
men in this locality. If this policy were fol- 
lowed throughout the other areas where gray 
trout are taken, the saving in the State 
would amount to well over $50,000 annually. 


Undoubtedly, pound nets take many other 
varieties of unmarketable fish. For this rea- 
son regulations governing this type of net 
should receive serious consideration by the 
State authorities. 


Spoilage of fresh fish while on board boat 
or vessel and en route to market has caused 
great loss to the fisheries. Most of the loss 
may be avoided by giving the fish greater 
care in handling and transportation. 

Fresh fish should be well iced or otherwise 
refrigerated aboard boat and vessel, and in 
warm climates they should be stored away 
from the direct rays of the sun. When the 
catch is large the fish should be packed in 
boxes aboard the fishing vessel; this keeps 
them from bruising and overheating. If the 
trip is of several days’ duration it is advis- 
able to eviscerate the larger fish immediately 
after catching, being careful to clean the fish 
thoroughly, especially removing all traces of 
blood. 


++ 
Insulating holds of vessels has proved effi- 
cient in keeping the hold at a more uniform 
temperature with a smaller amount of ice. 
In general, the cost of such insulations would 
be far offset by the savings effected in pur- 
chases of ice. 


In transporting fresh fish in the holds of 
vessels or in containers overland, they should 
be packed away from direct contact with 
ice. Up to the present time this has not been 
feasible aboard vessels, but it can be success- 
fully accomplished in making land shipments. 


Recent research has shown that fresh fish 
packed in direct contact with water ice un- 
dergo a leeching process which causes the 
fish to lose weight. In some cases this has 
amounted to as high as four pounds per ton 
over a period of seven days. On the face of 
it, this is apparently not a very great loss. 
However, when we learn that this loss is 
mainly in flavor and mineral constituents, it 
becomes significant. 


Fishermen have often heard their inland 
cousin remark that he is unable to buy truly, 
tasty, fresh fish in his home town. The an- 
swer is that he is probably getting fish which 
have been shipped over long distances in 
direct contact with water ice. This has re- 
moved a large quantity of the mineral con- 
stituents which impart to the fish the tang 
of the sea. 


It also has been found that fresh fish 
shipped in boxes arrive at their destination 
in a@ better condition than that shipped in 
barrels. This is due to the fact that the tem- 
perature of the boxed shipments is generally 
lower than those made in barrels as the re- 
frigerant melts more slowly. In addition, 
fish shipped in boxes do not become distorted, 
bruised, or crushed. 

One of the most notable improvements in 
the fishing industry during the past decade 
has been the introduction of packaged fresh 
and frozen~fish. This has been aimed to 
make fresh and frozen fish a more staple 
product, thereby eliminating some of the 
risk. No doubt most fishermen familiar with 
this method of preparing and shipping fish 
whereby only the edible portions of fish are 
packed, leaving the waste products at the 
production center to be converted’ into valu- 
able fish meal and oil. 

+ + 


In 1921 fishermen were skeptical when this 
method was introduced in the New England 
section, and many doubted the wisdom of 
wrapping fillets in parchment paper and 
shipping them in tin containers refrigerated 
with crushed ice. The skeptics held that such 
@ product could never be sold, for the con- 
sumer would want to see the whole fish, take 
it in his hands, feel of its firmness, have a 
sniff at the gills, and a look at the eyes. 


No fillet could be tested in this manner, 
but yet fillets have continued to be marketed. 
In 1921 the production was only about 50,- 
000 pounds. Last year it was well over 80,- 
000,000 pounds, valued at $14,000,000, and the 
end is nowhere in sight. 

No doubt some fishermen are thinking that 
the -fish of North Carolina cannot be pack- 
aged because the price of raw fish is tco 
high, and that by the time they are filleted 
and packaged profits will be dissipated. It 
may be true that the New England packer 
can purchase stocks of raw fish at a lower 
average price per pound than North Carolin- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government: 


COAL AS FUEL AND CARGO 
OF MERCHANT MARINE | 


Propulsion Equipment of. Shipping Board Vessels and 
Special Facilities for Transport in Export Trade 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with coal. 


By T. V. OO CONNOR 


Chairman, United States Shipping Board 


TEAM generated from coal long ago 
supplanted sail as a propelling power 
in the shipping industry. Later 

developments brought the use of fuel 
oil to the forefront in marine propulsion 
plants until at the present time about 
‘half the ocean-going merchant tonnage, 
much of the world’s naval tonnage, and 
the greater part of the naval tonnage 
now under construction, is equipped for 
burning oil either under steam boilers or 
in internal combustion engines. 
+ + 


Of the world’s merchant shipping now 
in service, taking into account vessels of 
100 gross tons and over, about 43 per 
cent is fitted for oil as fuel. The change 
to oil has had a telling effect upon the 
coal industry at home and abroad, par- 
ticularly in England and Wales, and ef- 
forts have been made by British cecal 
interests to reestablish their product as 
a@ source of power on the seas. 

It has been advocated that the British 
navy revert to the use of coal as an aid 
to home industry as against using a “for- 
eign” fuel. In France, a number of naval 
vessels were originally fitted to burn coal 
and oil, mixed firing, but all have since 
been converted to burn oil only. 

In this country, the Shipping Board 
has conducted exhaustive tests with pul- 
verized coal-burning units, having com- 
menced these experiments in 1926. Pul- 
verized coal-burning equipment of sev- 
eral American makes was tested at the 
United States Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
and after preliminary shore investiga- 
tions the Board gave authority for sea 
trials and assigned for this purpose the 
S. S. “Mercer,” at that time laid up in 
the reserve fleet. 

The vessel was selected because, of 22 
sister ships, 12 were then burning oil 
and 10 coal; moreover, the ship as a 
type was adaptable to various trade uses. 
Reliable and valuable comparisons were 
therefore possible. 

The S. S. “Mercer” was the first sea- 
going vessel to be equipped with a suc- 
cessful pulverizing installation. It has 
been in continuous service since, and has 
rendered entirely satisfactory service. 

Further experiments were conducted at 
the shore plant with a view to obtaining 
the greatest economy in first cost, and 
the S. S. “Lorraine” .was later equipped 
and sent to sea. Both vessels have borne 
out the claims of the designers and the 
equipment has been brought to a state 
of high efficiency through the coopera- 
tion of Shipping Board engineers. 

++ 


Pulverizing equipment permits of the 
use of lower grade coals and allows fluid- 
ity of operation comparable to that of 
fuel oil. As a result of these experi- 
ments, several vessels have been equipped 
with pulverizing equipment at the time 
of construction. This has reduced the 
initial cost of installation and made pos- 
sible a more adaptable design. All of 
these vessels, among them a Mississippi 


River towboat, have made satisfactory 
performance records. 

The Shipping Board was able to render 
more direct assistance to the Americar 
coal trade during 1929 when its Appro- 
priation Act provided funds for recondi- 
tioning ships for operation in the coal- 
carrying trade to foreign ports. Ten 
cargo vessels were reconditioned during 
the year and assigned to managing op- 
erators who put them in the coal trade. 

These ships made 41 voyages to the 
Mediterranean area, chiefly to Italy, three 
to South America, and one to France, 
from 1929 to 1931, to carry American coal 
to export markets where it is in com- 
petition chiefly with Welsh, English and 
German coals. 

++ 

For these voyages the Shipping Board 
established minimum rates which weré 
later underbid by independent carriers. 
Current ocean rates for the carriage of 
coal are below the specified minimum 
and, with the present depressed condi- 
tion in the shipping industry and volume 
of idle tonnage seeking employment, rates 
will probably remain at low levels: with 
little likelihood that Shipping Board ton- 
nage will be employed extensively. 

A survey of the foreign bunkering 
trade, recently concluded by the Ship- 
ping Board, shows the American sphere 
of influence in this trade to be confined 
principally to the Caribbean area, the 
Panama Canal and Centfal America. Low 
production costs in Great Britain, cou- 
pled with comparatively lower ocean 
freights due to a depreciated currency, 
permit a wider distribution of Welsh and 
English coals. 

British coals are now being shipped in 
quantity to Caribbean island bunkering 
stations, and these stations are patron- 
ized by British vessels which formerly 
bunkered at the Panama Canal. This 
situation is a result of the fall in the 
pound sterling, which has been responsi- 
ble also for diverting considerable British 
shipping from the Panama Canal. 

Another interesting fact developed in 
compiling the Shipping Board’s new di- 
rectory of foreign bunkering stations is 
that oil bunkering installations abroad 
now number about 300 as compared with 
about 550 coal stations. Few new coal 
bunkering stations have been established 
in late years, while the increase in those 
bunkering oil has been at a much more 
rapid rate. 

This points to the ever-increasing com- 
petition offered by fuel oils and to the 
fact that the case for coal must be ad- 
vanced through more efficient applica- 
tion to marine boilers if it is to hold 
its position in the shipping industry. 
There is a possibility that the progress 
recently made in the use of high pressure 
steam coupled with pulverized coal may 
yet prove a strong competitor for favor 
over internal combustion engines and 
that it may regain for coal some measure 
of its diminished prestige. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coal,” to appear in the issue of April 
5, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, will tell of the information gathered and disseminated by the Bureau 
relative to employment in the various occupations in the coal mining industry. 


Early Training as Benefit to Blind 


Program for Development of Efficiency 
By R. W. WOOLSTON 


Managing Officer, School for the Blind, State of Illinois 


T.IS the consensus of opinion of educators 
[cr the blind that the training of blind 

children should begin at a very early 
period in their lives. 


It has been proved through many years of 
experimentation that the blind can be as 
thoroughly educated as can seeing children 
in the public scohols. Of course, the means 
of education differ, and the process, generally 
speaking, may be somewhat slower, yet the 
intellectuel, artistic and professional attain- 
ments do not differ where superior educa- 
tional advantages are provided to overcome 
the handicap of blindness. 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
believes thoroughly in the early training of 
blind children. Its authorities, through years 
of experience, would have every parent of a 
blind child well informed on the subject of 
the care and training of his child during the 
years of preschool age. During this very im- 
pressionable period in the child's life, par- 
ents will notice mannerisms not at all com- 
mon in their seeing children. 

The seeing children imitate the manners 
and good behavior of their parents and other 


. 





ians can obtain some local varieties. How- 
ever, from that point on I believe they are 
able to compete. 


Manufacturing costs are undoubtedly no 
higher in North Carolina than they are in 
New England. Undoubtedly, they are lower. 


Fishermen no longer ask the housewife to 
shuck oysters, peel shrimp, or pick out crab 
meat, for they have been packaging these 
products for many years and have created a 
demand for them in this condition. House- 
wives have found these prepared products 
convenient for cooking and are expecting 
this same convenience in other types of fish- 
ery products. There are many varieties of 
fish here suitable for packing as fillets, steaks, 
or pan-dressed fish, especially ¢roaker, gray 
trout, mullet, and spots. Therefore, why can- 
not more fishermen enter this trade, at least 
on @ small scale, to test its merits and capi- 
talize on the publicity already obtained for 
packaged fish? 


well-trained children; much of their early 
training is due to imitation—but the blind 
child is isolated; he is shut within himself. 
He requires special attention during his very 
early childhood years. He must form good 
habits from the beginning, all of which will 
depend on the keen interest and intelligence 
of his family and home. 


We are very much in sympathy with the 
parents who dread parting with their little, 
afflicted children and placing them in the 
kindergarten department of this school at 
the age of five years. Yet the parents must 
realize what a great advantage it is to have 
their chiidren in the hands of teachers 
trained and experienced in the education of 
the blind. The relatives of blind children do 
not realize how resourceful the little children 
can become by being taught to do things for 
themselves. 


It is the custom in most homes where there 
is a blind child to pity him, to pet him, to 
wait upon him, to spoil him, and consequently 
to make him dependent. It is the business 
of the kindergarten, if the home has begun 
a good piece of training, to continue it and 
complete it. 

Th echild is taught to walk correctly, to 
sit up straight, to hold his head up, to run 
and jump and play. He is taught to become 
interested in his environment, to examine 
with his fingers and to gain knowledge 
through them as normal children do by sight. 

Untrained, he is clumsy; trained, he is dex- 
terous; his education depends on the skillful 
use of his hands, as well as the. exercise of 
his mind. He will be unable to read with his 
fingers until he can by careful examination 
of objects explain their exact appearance. 
M. Donatein Leleivre, eminent educator of 
the blind in France, states that the following 
introductions to intellectual training are im- 
portant: 

Exercise of direction and movement; exer- 
cise in touch and dexterity; auditory exer- 
cise; gymnastics for suppleness, and games. 

All the advantages named above are gained 
in the one-year kindergarten course, where 
the foundation is laid for the children’s edu- 
cation. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-contained and self-gov- 
erning nation.” 
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Capable Driving as Essential 
for Traffic Safety ». + . 


Motor Car as Potential Vehicle of Destruc- 
tion Involves Principle That Operator Shall 
Be Qualified, Says Traffic Director 


By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


T SEEMS obvious that the first requisite 

for more perfect traffic and for better 

highway safety is personality, meaning 
that only those persons who are fitted to 
take part in it as motor vehicle operators be 
authorized. Wherever and whenever traffic 
difficulties or accidents occur, it means there 
has been incapacity on the part of some 
individual. It is not always on the part of 
a driver of a motor vehicle, but as this 
paper has to do with motor vehicle operators 
only, the discussion will not go into the 
phases covering other participants. 

+ + 

Because of its potentiality for danger and 
the great possibility of its misuse to create 
disaster and catastrophe, it has become a 
legal principle which seems equitable and 
fair that a motor vehicle operator in charge 
of an engine capable of destruction shall 
give more care than that which is due from 
anyone else. So it at once appears that the 
personality which is reequired in order to 
be a success and a safe motor vehicle op- 
erator is different, more restricted, and in- 
cludes certain qualifications of a further ad- 
vanced type, than might be required of others. 

The determination as to what constitutes 
a safe personality and as to whether it will 
be possible at some future date to sélect 
qualified operators remains to be made, but 
certain definite characteristics have been 
found, largely through statistical research, 
which must be present. Briefly stated those 
relate to exaggerations of conduct. 

A man who is an egotist and who thinks 
only of himself is obviously an improper per- 
son to operate a car. One who is so unin- 
telligent as to be unable to appreciate the 
problems of others and their relation to his 
own conduct is another. 

The driving of a motor vehicle is one of 
the closest and most difficult of human rela- 
tionships, and it must be a fact that while 
the activity necessarily involves many differ- 
ing minds, capacities, and abilities, a con- 
crete personnel average which has a large 
factor of safety and which includes only 
those persons who have the qualifications 
to attain, will be a part of the solution for 
better driving. 

About the same situation must have existed 
when railroads first commenced™to operate. 
In the first instance, it was likely that it 
was a mechanic who was needed—a man who 
could make the engine go, and then, as the 
problems which involved other people and 
other interests, such as street crossings, do- 
mestic animals and persons had to be looked 
after, gradually more caution and care came 
into the requirement, until finally in modern 
days the picking of an engineer is a person- 
ality task, only made after long experience 
and apprenticeship. Now, the qualities of a 
railroad engineer are principally personality 
qualifications; his caution, his care, his abil- 
ity, and all about the running of the engine, 
except the now minor matter of its mechani- 
cal management, have to be there in his 
own consciousness and person. So the great 
fundamental idea in motor vehicle adminis- 
traction is that we must get to a point where 
@ man’s personality is judged as a whole, 
for decision on a fair and proper basis to 
him and to everybody else, as to whether he 
is qualified, must be carried through to ac- 
complishment before we will make any very 
great progress in betterment. 

++ 

The automobile is a medium of expression 
of a man’s mind. An operator who becomes 
angry, impatient, overconfident, or selfish, 
gives expression to those temporary or perma- 
nent moods by his driving. The driving of 
the angyy man is ugly. He vents his anger 
on the rest of the traffic. It is the same old 
story of trying to take it out on somebody, 
no matter where. The overconfident man 
tries things which he is unfit for or which, 
by reason of the circumstances, tempt him be- 
cause he believes in himself to an overwhelm- 
ing degree, and imposes his will wrongfully 
upon others. And $0 with all personality 
characteristics both’ positive and negative, 
for the same philosophy and the same appli- 
cation apply to negative tendencies as timid- 
ity and fear. Everyone has seen the timid 
person stop in front of another car because 
he is afraid to go across, and this is a condi- 
tion which is often extreme. 

How then shall we go about weeding them 
out? How shall we discover the people who 
are actually fit and how carry out the gen- 
eral idea of trying to determine who is a fit 
person to go on the highways as an operator? 
One who has the brains and the discrimi- 
nation to look out for himself and to make 
the necessary allowances for the other ele- 
ments of traffic, for traffic includes not only 
the automobiles, but everyone. Pedestrians 
and riders and drivers of minor vehicles, if 
that term may be permitted, must all be 
considered. 

++ 

There is apparently only one way to dis- 
cover—to try out the Applicant by a thor- 
ough examination. Suppose an examination 
to include three characteristic bases. First, 
as to skill. A test for this will include start- 
ing and stopping, turning out in traffic, use 
of the wheel, steering, etc. Second, a test as 
to courtesy and personality with regard to 
the rest of the traffic. This will cause ob- 
servation of his driving, how his clearances 
are as to other cars; how he passes from 
the rear; how meeting is done; and in gen- 
eral, all of those relationships where he comes 
into contact with others; and especially as 
to how he watches out for pedestrians, bi- 
cycle riders and others. Finally, a test as to 
his observance of all reasonable rules and 
regulations which experience has set down 
for the guidance of the average driver. Does 
he use traffic lights correctly? Does he ob- 
serve stop street signs? Does he obey all of 
the thousand and one dtrections which occur 
in the course of a short ride and which have 
been provided for his guidance as a member 
of the masses, and not for him as an indi- 
vidual? If he imposes his individuality upon 
any of these provisions; if he shows care- 
lessness or negligence; or in any form shows 
a tendency to disregard any of these signs, 
then he certainly ought not to be authorized 
to drive. 

When such an examination is finished, a 
good inspector can. determine with certainty 
some facts, at least, about the personality of 
the applicant. Perhaps, he has shown either 
that he is confident or timid; perhaps he has 


been unable to demonstrate skill, but pos- 
sibly, taken as a whole, his examination has 
been satisfactory enough so that in fairness 
he will have to be passed. 

Even after he is authorized and on the 
highway, there still remains a number of ex- 
periences which he must undergo and emer- 
gencies which create themselves for him to 
meet, and the whole project of really begin- 
ning on this great participation is before 
him with all its potentialities for danger and 
all its future difficulties. In order to meet 
these he needs a constant attitude of intro- 
spection. He must keep watch of himself. 
Nobody can tell how near to an accident 
he has been, except himself. Because intro- 
spection is so essential, and because it is so 
rare that people give thought beyond the 
moment, it seems proper that in the future 
there shall be courses of instruction in “post- 
graduate driving.’ 


++ 

There are many activities which even the 
best road drivers can not perform because 
there never have been occasions to do so. 
How often it is that one sees some otherwise 
perfectly competent driver trying to put a 
car into a parking space, probably in a wrong 
manner. How often we see people who have 
no difficulty with straight roads caught in a 
sand pit and unable to get out. In such in- 
stances knowledge and skill would solve the 
problem without assistance. Why not teach 
people how to do these things? Why not 
install and have a State model school in 
each State, where the teachers may come 
and may take away with them new methods 
and knowledge. The old saw that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing” applies bet- 
‘ter to the motor vehicle situation than to 
any other form of human activity. A State 
can not inquire into expert driving of every 
person. All it can do is to make the best 
possible selection with the means and with 
the money at its command; to work out the 
projects to such an extent as is permitted. 
Thereafter the driver must do it himself. 

In taking a man’s personality into consid- 
eration and remembering, as, of course, it is 
necessary to do, that his moods and his qual- 
ities are not always the same, and that the 
safety factor in his selection must include 
the possibility of variations in his conduct, 
it is also necessary to consider that traffic 
situations and emergencies are constantly 
changing. 

There is a progressive constant change for 
the worse in traffic conditions. This change 
is cumulative. It should impress itself upon 
the consciousness of every individual upon 
the highway, and, of course, only those op- 
erators who have capacity to adjust them- 
Selves to these conditions as fast as they 
change, remain good drivers, while those 
persons who do not have that capacity become 
accident makers and cause difficulty for 
others. This point of the changed traffict 
must be taken into account in consideration 
of proper personality. 

++ 

Obviously, Government must undertake to 
do its part in this great, public problem of 
traffic. If selection of proper persons is neces- 
sary, then some governmental authority 
should be in charge of that activity. The 
State is the ideal governing unit to under- 
take this. It has already been so accepted, 
and while it is not in mind at present that 
there has ever been any definite determina- 
tion on the part of any United States’ au- 
thority to that effect, by Congress or by the 
Supreme Court, yet the fact that States have 
been undertaking this activity and that it 
is essentially in all of its details a States’ 
rights proposition, seems to have determined 
that each State should be the authority in 
charge of motor vehicle activities within 
its limits. States ought to expand adminis- 
tration and undertake the direction and 
formulation of policies, and by advice and 
through enforcement, assist and direct in 
all the activities which go to make up the 
whole of traffic. States should take charge 
of the selection of persons for its operators. 
It should assist the smaller units of govern- 
ment, the municipalities of towns and cities, 
police, and all other participating units ac- 
tually to control and manage traffic in their 
-_ — State legislation has al- 
eady progressed a long wa i 
ment of this purpose. : 7% eocempaah- 
er 


Rational Methods 
for Preservation 


of Health 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 
gee days a great deal is heard and read 
about the so-called Gospel of Health. And 
up to a certain point, this subject is ex- 
cellent. The fact that, by and large, the 
body demands adherence to the fundamental 
laws of Nature to achieve its best can not be 
overestimated. However, the thing to be 
avoided in this connection is immoderation. 

For example, a case recently was noted of 
a man who was so imbued with the health 
gospel that he bound himself to a rigid 
regimen of diet, exercise, rest, play and work. 
Nothing could interfere with his calories, his 
vitamins, the four-mile daily walk, or, in 
lieu thereof, a game of golf, his eight hours 
of sleep each night—an excellent idea, by the 
way—and his work by the clock. In short, 
he had himself reduced to a boresome au- 
tomaton, : 

While it is true that he was in good physi- 
cal condition, and, perhaps, better than, at 
least, some of his friends, the fact remains 
that his great belief in his supposed super, 
self-generated vitality led him to attempt to 
fight off an abdominal pain through setting- 
up exercises. Which, however, did not save 
his life, as acute appendicitis respects only 
early diagnosis and prompt surgery. 

The basic law in bodily health, as in every- 
thing else, is ordinary common sense, which 
spells moderation in all things. Vigor and 
vitality will be served better by a rational 


approach ragher than by the unbending rules 
of the extremist. 





